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THE ALTRUIST’S OUTLOOK. 


THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE. 
\ E are accustomed to speak of France 
Vas our “sister republic,” without real- 
izing how extreme are the differences 
between the two nations. This difference 
has been made emphatic by the experiences 
of the past month. The President of the 
French Republic, M. Casimir-Perier, who, at 
the distressing death of Carnot, last sum- 
mer, was almost immediately elected to the 
presidency, has already resigned his high 
position, for reasons which are variously 
explained, but which appear to involve as 
much as anything else the injury of his sen- 
sibilities by the opposition and harsh criticism 
which have been given him. The two Cham- 
bers, meeting as one body, immediately pro- 
ceeded to the election of his successor, with 
a result already known to our readers. In 
contrast with this state of affairs, picture 
the American Republic, where the election 
of the president takes place by popular vote 
after months of actual candidacy, and in 
some cases, after two or three years of con- 
sideration of a name in connection with the 
high office. Then, in place of a ministry 
obliged to resign atthe first adverse vote upon 
a proposition made by them, the ministry, 
instead of the president, being the actual 
rulers of the state, think of our American 
Cabinet constituting merely the personal 
advisers of the president, and, except in the 
case of a weak president, having merely 
nominal power. The president of France can 


appoint to the judiciary only on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, while the president of the 
United States may send in such an appoint- 
ment without even informing a member of 
the Cabinet of his intention, much less 
asking theirapproval or following their initi- 
ative. The tremendous power of veto pos- 





sessed by our president, which only a two 
thirds vote of Congress can overcome, has 
nothing corresponding to it in the powers 
of the president of France; and although 
the latter receives five times as large a salary 
as our president, the dignity of his position 
cannot be compared with that of an Amer- 
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ican president. The division of the French 
deputies and senators into several parties— 
Socialist, Conservative-Republican, Radical 
Republican, and even Monarchist—compli- 
cates the task of any ministry in maintain- 
ing a majority, as indeed is the case in 
England and Germany aswell. In our govern- 
ment there have rarely been more than two 
great parties to be considered, and even in 
this case, as we are seeing now, a party may 
remain long in actual power after it has 
been overwhelmingly defeated by a popular 
vote; and even after the great change in 
the political character of Congress shall 
have taken effect next December, the execu- 
tive department of the government will 
long remain of the opposite and defeated 
party. Our president will receive, doubt- 
less, in that time many a sharp rebuff from 
Congress, as indeed he has received from 
his own party already. Such a direct stab 
from his own party as our president 
received in the passage of the Senate tariff 
bill, such general condemnation as met his 
Hawaiian policy, such frequent and gross 
caricature and criticisms as appear in our 
irreverent public press, might long ago have 
caused a president of France to resign, but 
no one expects our president to take such a 
step. If, however, he was shorn of real 
power, as in France; if the neutral position 
which he faithfully endeavored to maintain 
did not save him from fierce criticism of his 
integrity; if, for all hisendurance, his efforts 
seemed without result, and there lurked 
ever the shadow of the assassin about his 
way, perhaps our president would have been 
as quick to present his resignation as was 
Casimir-Perier. Who is there who would 
fancy an exchange of conditions between 
our nation and France, despite certain 
faults of our method of government? 

Of five presidents of France since the 
inauguration of the present and third form 


of Republican government in 1871, four 
have resigned and one was assassinated. In 
the same time thirty-four ministries have 
resigned. French statesmen are now call- 
ing for a revision of the constitution, to 
change the relation of the executive to the 
legislature. The Chamber of Deputies, by 
refusing any cabinet chosen by the pres- 
ident, can deprive him of the means of 
government altogether. The resignation 
of Casimir-Perier has been forced by a strong 
faction of Radicals and _ revolutionary 
Socialists. They would neither support 
a Moderate-Republican ministry, nor allow 
their own leader to form a cabinet. 

Within forty-eight hours after the resig- 
nation of Casimir-Perier the National 
Assembly had met and elected Felix Faure 
to the presidency. Like his predecessor, the 
new president is a Moderate-Republican. 
He is said to be a man of great ability, of 
considerable political experience, and of 
great personal popularity. 

MAYOR STRONG—MAYOR WRONG. 

Mayor Strong should now be called Mayor 
Wrong. The reform mayor has proved a 
deform mayor, in strict accordance with his 
ante-election promise, as recorded in the last 
number of this magazine. Before election, 
the mayor “guessed the boys would get 
their Sunday beer as usual under his admin- 
istration.” Now, in an uncontradicted press 
telegram, he is reported to have said to a 
committee of liquor dealers: “You boys are 
engaged in a business that is just as legit- 
imate as any other. Suppose youagree 
to open at one or two o’clock on Sunday 
and keep open until eleven o'clock at night, 
and everyone of you keep closed Sunday 
morning.” ‘“Underthe present law?” asked 
Mr. Tekulsky. ‘Precisely,’ said the mayor. 
“That is the only way to test public 
opinion.” The committee asked the mayor 
in effect if the police would acquiesce in car- 
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rying out the plan, and the mayor gave them 
to understand that he would see to that. So 
far the report. It is only necessary to add, 
to complete this picture of official anarchy, 
that “the present law” referred to by the 
liquor dealers, who confessed that they had 
habitually broken it, forbids the opening of 
saloons during any part of the Sabbath. It 
is to be feared that the police will obey the 
mayor’s order to allow the law to be 
violated. 

It is to be feared, also, that the Police 
Commissioners will not, as in a like case in 
Cincinnati, publicly rebuke the chief of 
police for obeying the mayor's orders when 
in confliction with his oath to enforce the 
laws. 

Even the dialogues of lawyers and law- 
breakers before the Lexow Committee are 
outdone by this dialogue of the mayor with 
the “boys,” who were not reproved for, but 
urged to the violation of the laws. The 
country has seen all sorts of mayors, mostly 
bad, goodish, goody, or good-for-nothing, 
who winked at violations of law, but this is 
probably the first—let public indignation 
make it the last—instance where a mayor 
has publicly requested liquor dealers to 
violate the laws. 

STATES ON THE BLACK-LIST. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt’s Temperance Educa- 
tion Map of the United States, in which 
states having a temperance education law 
are white, others black, is fast bleaching. 
A few months ago New Jersey enacted such 
a law, and now South Carolina has fallen 
into line, the victorious forces being led by 
Mrs. Sallie F. Chapin, the State President 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. The only states that still love 
darkness rather than light, in this matter, 
are Indiana, Georgia, Tennessee and 
Arkansas. 

Some of the white states, however, might 


appropriately be shaded in spots, because 
they have not enforced the law with vigor. 
We may hope that the temperance cause 
will move more swiftly forward when a gen- 
eration bred on temperance education comes 
to the ballot. 

BRECKINRIDGE TO THE REAR. 

One of the most healthful indications of 
recent times as to the sanity of the Amer- 
ican taste, when it has once set itself soberly 
to decide a question of morals, is seen in the 
fact that the notorious ex-Congressman 
(how well that “ex-” looks!) Breckinridge 
has met with striking failure to gather 
audiences to listen to him or look at him in 
his recent lecture tour. It was to be feared 
that the curiosity of the people and the 
actual reputation for great eloquence which 
the man possessed would have made his 
tour a financial success in spite of the dis- 
approval of the better class. It seems, how- 
ever, that no respectable number of people 
have been found anywhere who cared even 
to look upon him as a curiosity. It was 
almost too much to have hoped. It is great 
reason for thankfulness, not alone for its 
bearing on this particular case, but for its 
indication of a saving substratum of decency 
in the character of the American people. 
With Tammany and Breckinridge both 
relegated far to the rear within the same 
year, the American people may breathe with 
greater freedom and stand a little higher on 
tiptoe than for many a day. 

THE TRINITY TENEMENTS SCANDAL. 

New York City, and in varying degrees 
the country at large, has been agitating 
itself recently as to the report made by the 
Board of Health upon the condition of the 
tenements owned by Trinity Church, which, 
with its 148 tenements, is one of the greatest 
land-owners in New York. It wasshown that 
the death-rate in these tenements has been, 
for five years past, thirty-five per cent greater 
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than the general death-rate of the city, 
and the inspectors report them in general to 
be among the worst inthecity. The rector 
of the church answers that the tenements 
are, many of them, not under the direct 
control of the church, being leased for 
an extended term of years; that others of 
them cannot be profitably rebuilt, since it is 
only a matter of a few years until they 
must be torn down for the erection of busi- 
ness houses; and in general the answer to 
the charges is that the corporation does not 
consider that, in accordance with good busi- 
ness policy, it could have done very differ- 
ently, and that, moreover, it must be the 
judge of its own duty. It seems that a 
similar agitation was made in 1857, and that 
the lapse of nearly forty years has made 
little improvement. It behooves this 
wealthy church to bestir itself promptly 
for the removal of this crying evil. The 
church uses the vast income from this prop- 
erty, accrued through the rise in real estate 
in the metropolis, in very commendable 
ways for the religious and missionary uses 
of its church, but it would require an incon- 
ceivable amount of good done in this way 
to counteract the effect of such a scandal. 
The minds of the poor and of the labor 
organizations, already too much inflamed 
against religion, will be quick to make asso- 
ciation of this unfortunate condition of 
affairs with the church itself, to the equal 
harm of the church and the people. It 
adds an argument against the possession by 
any church of larger holdings of property 
than are actually necessary to give stability 
to the work of the church. The main sup- 
port of a church should come from its con- 
stant dependence upon the direct support of 
its constituency. Many of our thoughtful 
religious leaders are favoring the participa- 
tion of the churches in the general burden 
of public taxation. 


A CENSUS OF GHOSTS. 

The English Society for Psychical 
Research, which has for some years been 
making an attempt to investigate myste- 
rious psychical facts, such as the reports of 
mind-reading, thought-transference, appear- 
ances of “ghosts,” ete., upon a cold-blooded, 
scientific basis, has recently made public 
the report of a committee upon one inter- 
esting phase of the general subject; namely, 
that of apparitions in connection with death. 
The names of Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick 
are most prominently connected with the 
report, which says: “Between deaths and 
apparitions of dying persons a connection 
exists which is not due to chance alone. 
This we hold as a proved fact.” Professor 
J. H. Hyslop, of Columbia College, in a 
cautious article in the New York Jndepen- 
dent, calls attention to this report and to 
some of its possible consequences. The basis 
of the conclusion of the committee is the col- 
lection of 17,000 cases of alleged apparitions, 
these being sifted and culled until barely 
thirty are at length selected as a basis of 
computation, and as being undeniable cases 
of the appearance of a dying person to others 
within twelve hours after death, in most 
cases the interval being but a few hours, or 
even apparently coincident with the moment 
of death. Then the law of probabilities is 
used to determine the chance of any partic- 
ular person’s dying on a particular day, the 
death-rate being, of course, easily ascertain- 
able. The chances are stated to be one in 
19,000, while the actual facts, as indicated 
by their investigations, seem to the com- 
mittee to correspond to a rate of 440 deaths 
out of 19,000 apparitions, a rate which 
seems to them far too high to allow of 
explanation on the ground of mere coinci- 
dence. It must be confessed, however, that 
the impression given by the report of the 
committee is likely to be quite diverse from 
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that of their own conclusions. The fact that 
out of 17,000 alleged apparitions, less than 
1,300 direct testimonies could be secured to 
the fact of the apparition, and that of these 
1,300 all but eighty were discredited in some 
way so that the committee threw them out, 
and that even of these eighty, forsomereason, 
it was thought best to take but thirty cases, 
appears to cast a general incertitude over 
the whole matter, rather than to render the 
final statement unquestionable, as the com- 
mittee has assumed. 

It is likely, however, that the investiga- 
tion will add something to the growing 
mass of evidence that the ordinary methods 
of communicating impressions through the 
senses of sight or touch or sound do not 
exhaust the possibilities of the case, and 
that what is known as thought-transference 
independently of the ordinary sensory 
impressions, may reach its highest and clear- 
est efficiency in moments of extreme excite- 
ment, even in cases such as those of impend- 
ing death, when the physical powers are at 
their lowest ebb. For the purpose of dem- 
onstrating the existence of the spirit after 
death, however, a different sort of evidence 
would seem to be demanded. Instead of 
seeking for cases of close coincidence 
between the apparition and the death, cases 
where there existed a clear interval of many 
hours at least between the death and the 
apparition would seem to be needed, and 
there would then remain the difficult task 
of proving that the apparition could not be 
accounted for upon any other supposition 
than that of the actual influence of the 
already departed spirit upon the subject of 
the experience. Thoughtful people will 
wait long ere they accept these results as a 
demonstration of the distinction between 
spirit and matter, however firmly they may 
believe in this distinction. The credulous, 
the charlatan, and those whose judgment is 


captive to some great grief, may attempt to 
utilize this report, and scientific men will 
make it a subject of their further investiya- 
tion, but it is hardly likely to fulfill Profes- 
sor Hyslop’s suggested anticipation as an 
epoch-making solution of the question of 
existence after death from a purely scientific 
point of view, thus reconciling science and 
religion. 
POLITICAL REVIVAL IN THE SOUTH. 

The political revival, which in the North 
is bringing corrupt cities to the anxious- 
seat for conversion, and has even led the 
Democratic mayor of Chicago to put its 
police under civil service rules, is producing 
in the South travail of soul with reference 
to better state governments. In South 
Carolina, the Populists having obtained 
possession of the state ‘‘machine,” have 
used the political thumb-screws made for 
negroes, upon their Democratic manufac- 
turers, who consequently advocate reform. 

In Alabama, the white Populists having 
suffered from like thumb-screws, which 
they helped to make when Democrats, have 
also joined the ery for political reform. 
“Honest elections’ has become a watch- 
word of the Southern press, which has 
mostly been at confessional in regard to 
the long-tolerated election frauds, which 
they now wish to have exiled by the intro- 
duction of ballot reform. The best men of 
the South advocate the exclusion of illit- 
eracy from the ballot-box by laws impar- 
tially applying to white and black. But the 
politicians are mostly trying to solve the 
problem of having a government white 
morally, administered by whites only. Tt is 
to be hoped that when this national revival 
of civic patriotism has passed the period 
of novelty and enthusiasm, the converted 
Northern cities and Southern states will 
not be allowed by public apathy to “fall 
from grace.” Not only the people of New 
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York State by their last two elections, but 
the Court of Appeals also has decided that 
the State Senate of 1892 was stolen, which 
implies that New York's beer-brewer sen- 
ator at Washington has no right to his 
seat. Stealing senatorships, however, is no 
more treasonable than buying them, as 
some of his colleagues are reputed to have 
done. Amid revelations of political cor- 
ruption, it is pleasant to note the steady 
progress of civil service reform. Its league, 
at its recent annual meeting, commended 
the President and Cabinet, except Secretary 
Carlisle, as having done more for the reform 
than any previous administration ; but one 
hundred and sixty thousand offices are stil\ 
unprotected, against about forty thousand 
now on the merit plan. The address of 
Carl Schurz shows that “spoils” do not help 
to party victory, by citing numerous recent 
defeats of the party having all the power of 
appointments and disappointments, some- 
times Republican, sometimes Democratic. 
DEBS AS A MARTYR. 

The new element which, as history shows, 
is so potent in an agitation, namely, the 
element of sentimental sympathy, has been 
brought at last more distinctly than before 
into play in the labor troubles of a year 
past, by the sentence of Debs, the leader of 
the great strike centering at Chicago, to a 
term of six months in jail—nominally for 
the contempt of court involved in a disre- 
gard for the injunction of the United States 
Court, but probably in greater or less degree 
with a reference to the whole matter of 
bringing about the revolutionary state of 
affairs which existed in the country for a 
brief while last summer. The more violent 
of the labor agitators are in a paroxysm of 
rage at the tyrannical act of the ‘“‘capital- 
istic” government minions, while it is to be 
feared that organized labor in general will 
insist on considering this decision as a blow 
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aimed at them. Yet the press, for the most 
part, approve the decision. Labor organ- 
izations have far more substantial reasons 
for elation, however, in the strong effort 
made by Carroll D. Wright, Chairman of 
the Labor Commission, whose report on the 
Chicago strike, recently, seemed so favor- 
able to the strikers, to secure the appoint- 
ment of a permanent government Commis- 
sion on Arbitration of Labor Disputes, similar 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The sentence of Debs, which, moreover, the 
Supreme Court of the United States con- 
sented to take up almost immediately on 
appeal, is at least offset by the report of the 
majority of the Judiciary Committee of 
Congress, favoring the impeachment of 
Judge Ricks, who, for his decision in the 
famous “Ann Arbor” strike case, has for 
some time been the pet aversion of all 
organized labor. 
RELIGION AND CRIME IN 1894. 

One of the singular things about a year 
of great financial distress and social distur- 
bance is that the diverse forces of good and 
evil seem both to be heightened in activity. 
The report of the churches for 1894 is 
incomplete, yet enough has been made pub- 
lic to show that the year was one of remark- 
able religious activity and large gains in 
membership on the part of the churches. 
The New York Independent of January 3d 
contained a remarkable symposium wherein 
twenty-twodenominations reported, through 
leading men, the chief features of the year’s 
history for their denominations. The result 
was a showing, not statistical, but general, 
of great progress, extensive revivals of 
religion and forward movements in many 
directions being shown to have character- 
ized the year. The Independent itself, with 
remarkable enterprise, had collated statis- 
tics of the growth and present membership 
of the churches, which, though confessedly 
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very imperfect, and of varying value in dif- 
ferent instances, are yet very interesting. 
Compared with the results yielded by the 
religious census undertaken by the govern- 
ment in 1890, these figures for 1894 show 
an increase of 12,180 ministers, 17,331 
churches, and 2,356,222 members. This 
result must be taken with caution, for in 
certain instances, as the Independent itself 
explains, the report of a denomination is 
far less complete than the government 
report. It instances particularly the Bap- 
tist denomination, whose colored members 
especially do not report their membership 
with any completeness, the census investi- 
gation discovering perhaps 100,000 more 
members than their reports give, while the 
remaining reports of that denomination are 
really for the year 1893, and do not include 
the great gains from the “revival year” of 
1894. On the other hand, it explains that 
the estimates of the Roman Catholic Church 
are invariably far in excess of the results 
attained by the census investigation, some 
different method evidently being used by the 
church itself, and, in fact, different methods 
being used in various dioceses. Yet the 
whole result in general may be taken as an 
indication of genuine increase on a large 
scale. 

It has been found that every great period 
of financial distress has been characterized 
by great religious gains. But the contrary 
fact is also painfully evident. We are 
indebted to the enterprise of the Chicago 
Tribune for the sad obverse side of the 
picture. It has made arecord of the lynch- 
ings, murders, suicides and embezzlements 
of 1894, and they appear to show a marked 
increase, not only over the preceding year, 
but over all of the years previous. To be 
sure, the record in this case is liable to 
faults of inaccuracy, and hasty conclusions 
therefrom may err, but there is so broad a 


margin of difference between this and pre- 
ceding years that it is surely safe to form 
certain conclusions as to the relation 
between a year of great financial distress and 
social disturbance and the criminal record 
of that year. There were 9,800 murders in 
the year, an increase of about fifty per cent 
over the previous year. Even making all 
allowances for increase in population, and 
possibly greater care in gathering statistics, 
the increase is something irresistibly con- 
necting itself with the peculiar conditions 
of the year. That the terrible crime of 
murder should have been committed nearly 
ten thousand times in a country presumably 
so far advanced in civilization as ours is an 
awful showing. The causes of these murders 
are, in certain instances, asfollows: Quarrels 
were responsible for 4,536; unknown causes, 
1,856; liquor is directly charged with 776 of 
the number, and doubtless indirectly with 
many more; there were 525 murders by 
highwaymen, and 179 in connection with 
strikes. One finds it hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that not merely the financial dis- 
tress, but even more, the alarming state of 
revolt against law and government which 
has characterized the year in many regions, 
certain high officers of the law themselves 
appearing to be in sympathy with law- 
breakers, has had much to do with a state 
of affairs in the country at large, which 
would seem to place us rather in the com- 
pany of the turbulent South American 
Republics than amongst the enlightened 
Christian nations of the world. 
ANGLO-SAXON ARBITRATION. 

It is an event of international importance, 
the coming of William Randall Cremer, 
M. P., to Washington, with an address to our 
government signed by 354 members of Par- 
liament, in favor of a legislative agreement 
between Great Britain and the United States 
that all future difficulties shall be settled by 
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arbitration. This is but one of many 
evidences that the nations are outgrowing 
the barbarism of war. The Napoleon craze 
of our magazines, which does not make for 
peace, calls up the words that Schiller 
makes Richelieu address to Napoleon: 

From rank showers of blood 

And the red light of blazing roofs 

You paint the rainbow, glory, 

And to shuddering conscience cry, 

Lo, the bridge to Heaven. 

ANOTHER VICTORY FOR TEMPERANCE. 
The most notable temperance victory of 

late, the more so that it was largely, if not 
wholly, prompted by business interests, not 
by sentiment, was the order of the Chicago 
and Alton Railway that all employees who 
use intoxicating liquors while on duty or off 
duty shall bedischarged. Evendrinking men 
admit that there is no place for drinking 
men on railroads; but there is really no 
place for such on earth if we are to regard 
our safety. Temperance received another 
indirect indorsement in the recent report of 
Governor Hughes, of Arizona, to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in which he protested 
against the inconsistency of Congress in 
restricting the expenses of the territory, 
while permitting the liquor traffic, which 
caused more criminal cost and pauperism 
than the allowance would cover. 
said: 


He also 
“During the last thirty years there 
has never been a single Apache Indian out- 
break in Arizona which was not the direct 
result of intoxicating drink.” In the 
Northern Christian Advocate, a writer has 
wisely suggested that the temperance com- 
mittees of all the churches that have 
resolved in favor of the destruction of the 
saloon shall unite and organize for carrying 
out their sonorous proclamations. Mr. 
John G. Wooley’s eloquent addresses tend 
to the same result. He is not content for 
the church to roar like a lion in the general 


conference and squeak like a mouse at elec- 
tion, which, changing the figure, he calls 
“the cross-examination of the prayer- 
meeting.” 


DEATH OF LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


January 24th Lord Randolph Churchill 
died; he had just returned to England after 
a six or seven months’ tour around the 
world in search of health. 

He was the second son of the seventh 
Duke of Marlborough; was born February 
13, 1849. He was educated at Oxford, and 
represented Woodstock in the House of 
Commons from 1874 to 1885. He became 
prominent in the House of Commons in 
1880. In 1885 he was made Secretary of 
State for India, an office which he held but 
a short time, resigning it to accept the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the House of Commons. A few 
years ago he was looked upon as a possible 
successor to Lord Salisbury. He has suf- 
fered from nervous disorder for some time. 

He was married in 1874 to an American 
lady, the daughter of Leonard Jerome, of 
New York City. 

THE STRIKE IN BROOKLYN. 


The latter end of the month has been 
specially marked by the strike among the 
street-car employees in Brooklyn. There 
were a number of pitiable situations during 
the strike, the militia having been com- 
pelled to fire upon the crowd of strikers and 
onlookers. As is usually the case with 
strikes, there were grievances which could 
scarce be borne; and as generally happens 
at such times, probably those outside, more 
than the strikers, caused the disturbance 
which called out the militia. 

All these strikes and social disturbances 
are indications of a coming change in our 
social conditions which must necessarily 
result in due time. 
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WALTER BESANT—A CHARACTER STUDY. 


BY FRANCES HANDLEY. 


ICHTE, the German philosopher, tells 
us that the man of letters is a heaven- 
ordained priest, whose mission in the world 
is to unfoid to mankind the real significance 
of their own lives, and to interpret to them 
the “Divine idea of the world,” which “lies 
at the bottom of appearance.” Commenting 
on this lofty conception cf the ‘ealling” of 
literary men, Carlyle adds: “This same man- 
of-letters hero must be regarded as our most 
important modern person. . . . He is 
the soul of all. What he teaches, the 
whole world will do and make. 
In the true literary man there is thus ever 
a sacredness; he is the world’s 
priest; guiding it, like a sacred pillar of fire 
in its dark pilgrimage through the waste of 
time.” 

No better example of the man of letters 
who has revealed the ‘Divine idea” to his 
own generation, and taught the people how 
to translate it into works, is afforded than 
that of the author of “All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men.” 

His propaganda is no new revelation, but 
a practical adaptation of the gospel preached 
by Kingsley, Maurice and Carlyle, the 
great evangelists of the new social reforma- 
tion. Mr. Besant has applied the teachings 
of “Alton Locke” and “Sartor Resartus” to 
the needs of the present time, that the people 
may be helped to save themselves from “the 
dangers that encircle a great population— 
the perils of violence, the perils of crime, 
aud the greatest peril of all, the peril of 
ignorance.” That doctrine of socialism of 
which the People’s Palace is an exponent, 
has taken deep root in the English thought, 
and organizations which represent the same 
principle are multiplying in all our own 
large cities. It is,in brief, a demonstration 


that the founder of Christianity is, in the 
words of an eloquent advocate of the 
brotherhood of man, “the Regenerator of 
human society, as well as the Redeemer of 
the soul. His mission is to cure 
the evils of the present world, as well as 
to provide a way of escape from those of 
the next. Godliness has a promise of the 
life that now is, as well as of that which is 
to come—a promise of social amelioration 
as well as of individual salvation.” The 
recent rapid growth of this aspect of social- 
ism is due to its introduction to the thought 
of the masses in a form that is easily com- 
prehended and applied. The day of labored 
treatises, elaborately compiled statistics and 
logical deductions, as a method of stirring 
the popular heart, is relegated to the limbo 
of the past. 

Schiller said long before novel-writing 
was regarded as a serious and noble profes- 
sion, “Truth still lives in fiction, and from 
the copy the original will be restored.” For 
gainsay it as we may, the novel has become 
our pulpit, our political forum, our univer- 
sity as it were—it concerns itself alike with 
culture and conduct, and covers in its range 
the whole field of human life and activities. 
The writer nowadays who wishes to help or 
teach mankind, must put his thoughts into 
popular form, or his book remains on the 
shelf, while the weak or vicious sentiment is 
absorbed by the reading public, to manifest 
itself in some future time in “solid practice.” 
We may lament the intellectual state of 
modern society, but it cannot be ignored; 
and the truest benefactor of his kind is he 
who, like Walter Besant, recognizes the 
need and consecrates his gifts to the univer- 
sal good. 

Societies are not formed to study his 
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alleged obscurities, and to hear lectures 
from learned professors upon his ethics; 
the “superior” peoplesometimes smile a little 
disdainfully at mention of his books, but 
for all that Mr. Besant is a learned and 
scholarly man—one endowed with the rare 
talent of expressing profound wisdom in 
simple, attractive form. A leader ina great 
public movement is always in the final 
estimate judged by the practical results 
obtained. But it renders his opinions more 
authoritative and an acceptance more 
implicit to be assured of his possession of 
those qualities that command our deference 
and confidence. 

Careful preparation, steady industry and 
brave perseverance are the conditions for 
successful life-work in any calling,and these 
we find exemplified in the career of our 
author. 

Walter Besant was born at Portsmouth, 
in 1838, when Dickens, who was also a 
native of this town, was twenty-six years 
old, and had not yet “Turned the Corner in 
Fleet Street.” His parents belonged to the 
upper middle class of English society, and 
were able to give their children the very best 
educational advantages, though Mr. Besant 
himself tells us they were by no means 
literary people, and there was nothing in 
his early life to influence him to settle upon 
such a vocation. On the contrary, it was 
the desire of the parents that he should, 
with his elder brother, become a candidate 
for Holy Orders. 

“T was destined for the archiepiscopate,” 
he remarks in one of his novels, “and I 
never gaze upon an archbishop without a 
mild wonder how I should look in an apron.” 

During the whole of his university career 
he showed a decided liking for theological 
studies, but finally chose literature instead 
of preferments, upon which fact he con- 
gratulates the church for “having escaped 


one more unworthy clergyman,” then adds 
with cheerful resignation, “And I escaped 
what would have been to me the intolerable 
fetter of the white tie.” 

His youthful life, watched over and 
directed by a wise, loving mother, was 
passed in a happy, wholesome atmosphere 
of work and outdoor sports, that secured 
the best mental and physical development. 
There seems to have been nothing in the 
events of his boyhood to give his mind 
its peculiar bent, for at that time the 
boundary lines between the social orders 
were drawn hard and fast, and he had 
absolutely no acquaintance with the hard 
facts of life. 

However, even then there was one ten- 
dency which proved the child father to the 
man, for his favorite amusement was in 
writing little stories, that gained him con- 
siderable applause from his not over-critical 
audience. He was also an omnivorous 
reader, and fortunately had in his father’s 
library a good collection of standard authors, 
including the works of most of the poets. 
History, books of travel, poetry and the 
‘“Pilgrim’s Progress” largely formed the 
character he has described in the ‘Making 
of Man.” The “Pilgrim’s Progress” especial- 
ly seems to have made a marked and perma- 
nent impression upon his character. “This 
is a book,” he says, “which has influenced 
the minds of Englishmen more than any 
other book outside the covers of the Bible.” 

The two truths which it burned into his 
own soul were, “the personal responsibility 
of each man to his Maker,” and “that 
Christianity does not want, and cannot 
have, a priest as a go-between the soul and 
its Creator.” 

The second period of Mr. Besant’s life 
began with his studies at King’s College 
London. How contact with the woeful, 
sorrowful life of Modern Babylon affected 
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the sympathies and imagination of the 
thoughtful young student, we may learn by 
the story, “All in a Garden Fair,” which is 
the biography of the inner life of one who 
feels the burden of a message, but knows 
not yet how to deliver it. Besides the charm 
of the story, and the insight it gives into 
the character of its author, the book is the 
best sort of instructor in the preparation 
needed by young literary aspirants. 

Mr. Besant’s knowledge of the stern 
facts and perplexing problems of human 
life was secured first hand. ‘“ Fortunately,” 
he says, “‘there is nowhere a more excellent 
situation for the study of the people than 
that which lies close to our hand. In the 
east of London we have the people pure 
and unmixed.” We recognize the young 
student himself in the picture he has drawn 
for us of Allan Engledew, eager and per- 
plexed, amid the grimy, boisterous crowds 
of the East End, longing to discover the 
cause of their misery and hopelessness, and 
when by chance overhearing a sentence 
from the lips of a wild-eyed girl, turning 
dismayed and heart-sick from the scene 
which will haunt him for years, but draw 
him again and again, until he can compre- 
hend the nature of the social diseases and 
discover a remedy to reach the root of the 
evil. 

At Cambridge, while pursuing his univer- 
sity course, he came under the influence of 
the writings of the Reformers of the forties, 
and the Christian Socialism which they 
advocated was carefully pondered by one 
who already questioned the social and polit- 
ical systems, that made no attempt to 
alleviate the hard conditions of the lower 
classes. In speaking of this experience 
of his undergraduate days, he says of its 
influence: “It was nothing less than social- 
istic. Those who at twenty pored over 
“Sartor Resartus,” “Past and Present,” 


and“‘Chartism,” became Socialists—notsuch 
gentry as howl the Gospel of Destruction 
and break club windows, but socialists of 
the highest type, to whom nothing of 
humanity is common or unclean.” 

There is conveyed to us a sense of force 
in the long silence and repression of this 
champion of the people. When he grad- 
uated with honors, in mathematics and 
divinity, from Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
there was no wild dedication of himself to 
chance. 

It is significant of the man that he 
quietly locked up his manuscripts, without 
offering anything for publication, and 
accepted an appointment as Professor of 
Mathematics in the government college of 
Mauritius. 

Here, in his watch-tower off the coast of 
Africa, he watched the trend of current 
history and pondered over his observations, 
until his thoughts gathered form and his 
judgment firmness. After six years he 
returned to England and deliberately chose 
literature as his profession. No preparation 
could have been more complete and thor- 
ough. Travel, knowledge of men and books, 
thoughtful study of social and economic 
conditions, the ennobling and liberal cul- 
ture afforded by contact with art and music, 
had been added to superior natural ability, 
developed by the best education that his 
country could afford. 

He began modestly enough, however, 
contributing occasional articles to the 
smaller periodicals, content to climb slowly, 
but determined that it should be surely. In 
time he gained sufficient reputation to be 
invited to the post of leader-writer on the 
Daily News, the leading Liberal organ of 
London, which Dickens founded in 1846. 
How he spent his leisure time, he tells us 
in a page of reminiscences: 

“A good many years ago,” he writes, 
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“there was a young man of four or five 
and twenty, who ardently desired before all 
things to become a novelist.” Even then 
he was not ambitious merely for personal 
fame and recognition, but he wished to be 
able to attractively clothe his ‘‘message to 
the people.” The painstaking nature which 
characterizes all his work is shown in this 
first effort. 

“He spent a couple of years,” the nar- 
raiive continues, “giving to the work all 
his unemployed hours, over a novel of mod- 
ern life. He took immense pains with it, 
rewrote some of the scenes half a dozen 
times, and spared neither labor nor thought 
to make it as good as possible.” This book 
failed to find a publisher, and a “ kindly 
critic’ wrote explaining its defects, and 
the young author, accepting the verdict, 
read over his manuscript, then with resolute 
heroism laid it on the fire, “feeling a!l the 
time as if he were wounding a human 
being.” 

Undaunted by this failure, Mr. Besant 
immediately set to work upon a second 
novel; but before it was fairly under way, he 
met Mr. James Rice, and a short time after- 
ward was formed their remarkable literary 
partnership. In 1871 the first book pro- 
duced in collaboration, “Ready Money 
Mortiboy,” was the “hit” of the season, 
and soon ran through several editions; was 
finally dramatized, and enjoyed a long life 
on the boards of the Court Theater. The 
death of Mr. Rice occurred in 1882. “I 
am persuaded that nothing short of death 
would have put an end to our partnership,” 
Mr. Besant says, “which was conducted 
throughout with perfect accord and with- 
out the least difference of opinion.” 

In the “Golden Butterfly” an inquisitive 
young lady asks Captain Ladd, who had 
written a book of travels in partnership witha 
friend, “how hedid it.” After some thought- 


ful consideration the gallant Captain reputes: 
“Steel pen; the other man had a gold pen.” 
It was this gold pen, of which traces may 
be found in all the joint work, that wholly 
wrote “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” 
which is helping solve the problems of 
needed reformsamong the congested districts 
of the great East End population of 
London. 

“One of the most persistent of Besant’s 
ideas,” observes a doubter,“‘is the theory 
that by education and gentle association, 
children of the lower classes can be trans- 
formed into ladies and gentlemen to the 
manner born.” This “extravagant human- 
itarlanism,” as it was called a few years ago, 
has been found more effectual in preventing 
crime and building up good citizenship 
than the enactment of laws and the 
building of reformatories, and is thus a direct 
financial gain to the state, not to mention 
the nobler results of good to the individual 
and to society. 

This “idea,” which Mr. Besant has repro- 
duced in a number of his books, shows 
itself also in a conversation which a later 
paragraph will detail. 

In the dozen or so years that have elapsed 
since Mr. Rice’s death, Mr. Besant has 
produced seventeen novels, several valuable 
biographies, his scholarly history of London, 
a work that shows most able and indefat- 
igable investigation, and which must have 
cost the author an immense amount of 
labor; besides contributing regularly to 
numerous papers and magazines. 

WALTER BESANT AT HOME. 

Frognal End, the home of this distin- 
guished novelist, is in Hampstead, on the 
slope leading down from the Heath, a 
breezy common on the outskirts of London. 
Five minutes’ brisk walk from the house 
brings one to the ridge of the Heath, from 
whence, on a fine day, may be caught 
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glimpses of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the 
towers of Westminster Abbey, rising above 
intervening masses of dark buildings, with 
the Surrey Hills in the distance beyond. In 
the opposite direction are seen, through the 
blue mists, the picturesque outlines of Wind- 
sor Castle, with here and there a stretch of 
the Thames, as it hoops around the low hills. 

Near at hand are the famous Jack Straw 
Castle,and the Inn, where the Kit-Kat Club, 
organized by Pope, Addison and Steele, used 
to assemble on convivial occasions. 

A rough stretch of road, lying to the 
northeast of the common, once a haunt of 
highwaymen, leads to the old Spaniard’s 
Inn, which Dickens has described in “Bar- 
naby Rudge,” as the rendezvous of the “No 
Popery Rioters” of 1780. 

If literary associations are inspiring, 
Hampstead must make an ideal home for an 
author. On the way from the station we 
pass Lawn Bank House, where Keats wrote 
the greater part of “Hyperion,” and the 
whole of “St. Agnes Anne.” 

In @ little cottage in a street hard by, 
Leigh Hunt lived and wrote for some years, 
while somewhat beyond stands the old ivy- 
grown, square-towered parish church, where 
the American memorial to Keats was 
unveiled last summer, and in whose shadow 
lie, among others, Joanna Bailie, and the 
painter Constable, whose love for Hamp- 
stead scenery is shown by his canvases in 
the National Gallery. Out here the streets 
are little more than winding country lanes, 
following the curves and angles of the 
high walls surrounding the gardens in 
which the houses are set. 

Frognal End itself is a modern-looking, 
three-story red brick house, almost hidden 
in summer by a leafy screen of tall els 
that gossip together over one corner. It is 
reached by a road that climbs up the hill- 
side, and ends in the lawn before the house. 


Here it was, some months ago, that the 
writer spent a delightful morning with the 
author who has done so much to effect what 
politicians call entente cordiale between 
America and Great Britain. 

At the study door I was met by the nov- 
elist himself, who extended his hand and 
shook mine with old-fashioned heartiness. 
Dressed in a dark morning suit, below middle 
height in stature, and inclining to middle- 
aged stoutness, Mr. Besant, as he sits back 
in his easy-chair—with his large, finely- 
shaped head, fresh, sanguine complexion, 
steady, blue eyes, and untrimmed beard in 
which the white is beginning to predom- 
inate—gives the impression of one who lives 
a life of “lettered ease” and philosophic 
calm, who isconfident of his own position, 
yet whose character is marked by the open 
simplicity of achild. But notwithstanding 
the matter-of-fact exterior—for he is a tyn- 
ical Englishman all the way through—he 
is a man who has preserved his youthful 
ideals, and believes yet in the romance and 
beauty of life. His years count up toward 
the threescore, but he looks hale and vig- 
orous enough for many more years of good 
work. You feel that it is in his study that 
Mr. Besant is really “at home.” The room is 
large and cheerful, and except the alcove 
formed by the bay-window, which overlooks 
a big, sunshiny garden that forms a play- 
ground for the novelist’s children, the wall 
spaces are entirely covered with well-filled 
book-shelves. It is a plain apartment, 
evidently meant for a real workshop, with 
no superfluous furnishings. The large 
center-table, with its litter of manuscript 
and proof-sheets, has the charm of many 
associations with that world of fair women 
and men, which the novelist has created 
for us. 

The conversation turned almost immedi- 
ately upon Mr. Besant’s American trip. 
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which was then a recent event. As this 
paper is designed to show the author in the 
light of his various interests, it may assist 
in forming an estimate of the “man of 
letters” to reproduce our chat, even if not 
wholly bearing upon the phase of character 
engaging our special study. 

“My visit to America,” said Mr. Besant, 
‘twas the realization of a long-cherished 
dream, and the reality proved pleasanter 
than the anticipation, contrary to the 
usual rule. 

“T was a delegate,” continued he, “from the 
Authors’ Society to the Literary Congress 
at Chicago.” 

“Do you think the Literary Congress 
will be productive of real and lasting 
benefit?” I asked. 

“Most emphatically I do,’ was the 
answer. “It was as important to the future 
of literature and the rights of authors to 
their property, as the Bering Sea Arbitra- 
tion or the Monetary Conference were to 
the commercial interests of nations.” 

This subject is one of Mr. Besant’s 
hobbies, if so well-balanced a mind can be 
said to run in any one groove. He might 
be called the pioneer English leader of the 
movement to place the profession of letters 
on an equality with the other learned and 
artistic professions. The state, he urges, 
should recognize and honor literary men by 
that consideration with which other merit 
and talent is encouraged. He has not only 
strongly advocated this idea, but has 
labored unceasingly to convert public opin- 
ion to his view. Few men have ever done 
more disinterested work for the dignity of 
their profession. That it is disinterested, 
is made evident by his refusal to accept 
Knighthood from the Queen, when it was 
offered him a few years ago. The Authors’ 
Society met with the most bitter opposition 
at first, and had to endure all manner of 


ridicule and abuse, but it is now recognized 
as a permanent and powerful London cor- 
poration. It was founded for the sole 
benefit of authors, that they might protect 
their literary property from the unjust 
exactions of unscrupulous publishers. 

The organ of this society is a monthly 
paper called the Author, “which exists,” 
according to its own explanation, “for the 
maintenance of literary property, the 
journal of the Society of Authors, a most 
grave and responsible body.” Its business 
is to ascertain the law as it exists, with 
regard to contracts between proprietor, 
editor and contributor. Thus it will be 
seen that the Literary Congress was to Mr. 
Besant especially significant. He spoke 
warmly in praise of the spirit in which it 
was conducted, and expressed entire satis- 
faction as to results, adding in conclusion: 

“T had the privilege of meeting a great 
many prominent American writers. There 
is wonderful inspiration just in seeing such 
a company together ; the experience I rank 
among the pleasantest of my life.” 

Remarking on the number of vigorous 
young writers, and the signs everywhere of 
keen mental activity, the novelist has else- 
where expressed a conviction that the exist- 
ing conditionsin the West lead one to hope 
that it is to be the center of “a new and 
happier Gulden Age of Literature,” accord- 
ing to Bishop Berkeley’s prophecy. 

“T Lave some work of most of your con- 
temporary writers,” he said, rising and 
going over to a book-shelf, near the win- 
dow. Then, as he drew out book after 
book, he kept up a running commentary, 
as he read the authors’ names on the title 
pages. 

I finally asked, “And you know Joel 
Chandler Harris, of course?” 

“Ah,” he replied, “you should ask my 
children whether we know Uncle Remvy or 
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not. We feel as though he belonged to the 
family.” 

Mr. Besant had by this time come 
around to the grate, and was standing on 
the rug, before the fire. He held his glasses 
in his right hand, while the other was 
thrust into his trouser’s pocket. 

“We made a short stay in several cities,” 
he said, returning to the subject of his 
American visit, “and I went about the 
streets for impressions of life, while my 
traveling companion was engaged in attend- 
ing to his business. I found several types 
that deepened some of my own frequently 
expressed convictions. One day, forinstance, 
when sauntering along one of the crowded 
business streets of Buffalo, I happened 
across a little boot-black. In the most 
businesslike way he stepped up to me with: 

‘Shine, sir?’ 

“T accepted the invitation for an oppor- 
tunity to chat with him. He explained 
that his parents were very poor, but that he 
attended school regularly, helping out by 
doing ‘business’ between times.” Mr. 
Besant spoke of the incident with evident 
enjoyment, and went on to say : 

“I questioned the little fellow sharply, 
and found him quick and bright with his 
answers, with a manner, language and pro- 
nunciation that would have done credit to 
a family in any position in life. If this is 
the result o£ your public school system, it 
is to be heartily commended,” observed the 
novelist, thoughtfully. 

Itis well known that Mr. Besant does 
not hold “advanced” views on the woman 
question, in its English significance. No 
one can doubt his reverence for woman- 
hood, but his sympathies are rather with the 
home-keeping woman than with her more 
progressive sister. 

“No doubt the first burst of any new 
movement brings about an unsettled state 


of affairs,” he remarked, in reference to the 
subject. “At first all our Newnham and 
Girton graduates seemed to feel it a pos- 
itive duty they owed to their schools 
to come out skeptical. It was ‘superior’ to 
doubt their Bibles, you know. Fortunately, 
the standard of duty has changed, and they 
do not now feel obliged to become 
agnostics.” 

An undercurrent of disapprobation of 
this type of woman is manifested, neg- 
atively, at least, in most of the novelist’s 
writings. This feeling doubtless sug- 
gested the character of “Phyllis Fleming,” 
who is educated to prove that “the coping- 
stone of every woman’s character is love.” 
It also pointed the quiet thrust in the 
beginning of “All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,” where the damsels of “learned Newn- 
ham” are holding converse on various 
matters important to the state, “not 
neglecting the foundation of the Christian 
faith, and other fashionable topics, which 
ladies nowadays handle with so much 
learning, originality, dexterity and power.” 

Mr. Besant’s name has been the subject 
of so much discussion between the author- 
ities on pronunciation, that at the conclu- 
sion of my visit I appealed to the novelist 
himself for information. 

“We have learned to answer to almost 
anything,” he replied, with an amused 
smile. “The pronunciation most generally 
used in London is Béz’-ant, but Bé-sant’, 
accented rather decidedly on the second 
syllable, is correct, and we, of course, 
prefer it.” 

Amidst his collection of books, the 
author’s own works form quite a little 
library in themselves. Most of them have 
gone through a number of editions, but the 
originalscountuptoaboutthreedozen. This 
almost incredible amount of work has been 
accomplished by method, and a business- 
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like arrangement of time, combined with 
unflagging industry. He resolutely declines 
to accede to the demands of “society,” con- 
sidering that his scanty leisure “belongs, 
by right, to his wife and children.” In 
his work, Mr. Besant depends upon con- 
tinuous application rather than inspiration. 
He is always on the lookout for materials 
for future work, and has on hand a volumi- 
nous collection of such matter as can be 
woven into his stories. 

‘‘Hedoes not beginastory,” Mrs.G. A.Sala 
tells us, “until he has thoroughly mapped 
out all the scenes and characters ; therefore, 
half the toil of his work consists in think- 
ing out his designs. He likes, too, to bring 
as large a substratum of facts as possible, 
and real people to paint, and a real locality, 
in which they work.” His scenes are thus 
familiar, and the people to whom he intro- 
duces us are living human beings. Then, 
when he begins a novel, he likes to keep 
working regularly at it every day at an 
appointed time, and rarely lays it aside 
until finished. 

An instance of his painstaking methods 
is afforded in his composition of ‘Dorothy 
Forster,” which is, by the way, one of the 
finest historical novels of this period. A 
writer in the English Review of Reviews 
tells its history in an interesting paragraph: 

“It deals,” says he, ‘with the history of 
the unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater— 


he who led the brief but romantic Nor- 
thumbrian rebellion, in 1715. Mr. Besant 
mastered, first of all, the history of that 
rebellion. Then he studied carefully, from 
printed books and from manuscript records, 
the story of the family concerning which 
he had decided to write. Next he made 
four journeys to Northumberland, walked 
from end to end of the county, and saw 
everything there is to beseen in it. All 
this had to be done before he could put 
pen to paper, so to speak. As to the 
manners of the people in the early eigh- 
teenth century, and their language—these 
things he had learned already by the perusal 
of endless volumes, written during the 
period which he had to reproduce.” 

No one puts more of himself, or less 
of himself, in his books than Walter 
Besant. Every page seems to mirror his 
kindly, benevolent face, and bespeak the 
sweet, sane and lofty spirit—after you 
have met the author. “The voice of the 
people” utters through him their claims 
upon those who acknowledge the common 
brotherhood of man. The key-note of his 
teaching is contained herein: ‘The leader 
of the future will be the man who 
will teach the world how to be happy.” 

His success lies largely in what the Sage 
of Chelsea says includes all gifts and 
powers: ‘An open, loving heart, and what 
follows from the possession of such.” 
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WINNOWINGS FROM LEADING PERIODICALS. 


DR. CHARLES H. PARKHURST—HIS 


RECENT WORK IN MUNIC- 
IPAL REFORM. 


McClure’s: January. 


EV. CHAS. H. PARKHURST is one 
R of the most interesting men in Amer- 
ica to-day. In McClure’s Magazine for 
January, E. J. Edwards contributes a 
very readable sketch of this diligent 
reformer. 

“Dr. Parkhurst is to-day the acknowl- 
edged moral force that directs public senti- 
ment in New York City. Turning to him 
with exquisite grace and gesture, in the 
presence of many distinguished men, the 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate, then fresh from 
his highest achievement, the reconstruction 
of the State Constitution of New York, 
said: ‘There is Parkhurst, the moral ruler 
of New York.’ The characterization was 
accepted by all present as deserved. 

‘Perhaps the most difficult of the more 
recent work Dr. Parkhurst had to do, was 
to give proper direction to the public senti- 
ment, and bring into effective union the 
various influences which have been aroused 
by the revelations which he and his asso- 
ciates were able to make. His 
purpose was moral. He aimed to over- 
throw, and to overthrow permanently, the 
political system which had made the admin- 
istration of the city’s affairs a left-handed 
partisanship with vice and crime—an 
administration for spoils.” 

The writer gives Dr. Parkhurst great 
credit for the executive qualities which he 
showed in handling groups of men who, 
while having a common object, were 
inclined to seek it by different ways, 
thereby jeopardizing it. The great danger 
was that in fighting against the enemy, each 
organization would work in its own way, 
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and thus make the attack futile. Nothing 
but the united strength of all those who 
favored purity in politics could bring about 
the desired result. 

“The Republican leaders, before taking 
any action, consulted with him (Dr. Park- 
hurst). The German Reform Association 
spent, through its representatives, hours 
with him. The Fairchild and Grace 
Democracy sent delegates to him; and so 
he found himself in the position of an 
arbiter, and he realized that his suggestions 


were taken almost as commands. He was 
the moral power of the moment. Nothing 


was behind him but public sentiment. He 
was supported wholly and only by the con- 
fidence of the worthy elements in the com- 
munity. That was a supreme test of the 
qualities which make the ablest statesman, 
the most successful politician. 

“Probably Dr. Parkhurst’s power was 
best illustrated when he interfered to pre- 
vent the nomination for mayor of a man 
in whom he had the highest confidence, 
who had been his most able lieutenant. 
Mr. John W. Goff had been named as a 
satisfactory candidate, and the nomination 
was formally tendered to Mr. Goff. It was 
a dazzling honor for aman who, six months 
ago, was’ almost unknown. Moreover, the 
chances were that it would not prove an 
empty honor; and yet Mr. Goff, in a brief, 
simple, courteous note, declined it. And 
those who had tendered it did not then 
know, nor does the public know, that it was 
Dr. Parkhurst’s judgment, more than any 
other influence, that caused Mr. Goff to 
decline. 

“Dr. Parkhurst spurned the proposition 
that he himself should become a candidate; 
he believed that his influence would be more 
effective if it were still exerted through 
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purely moral agencies. No longer 
is he ridiculed nor held up to contempt; no 
longer is it urged that he has contaminated 
himself and his calling by his contact with 
vice. . In the moment of his 
triumph, Dr. Parkhurst regards with 
especial fondness and approval his able 
assistant, John W. Goff. 

“Dr. Parkhurst’s work, however, and that 
of the successful party which he organized, 
will be hereafter mainly that of the con- 
structive reformer, a more difficult and 
delicate task, even, than the destructive 
reform with which Dr. Parkhurst was com- 
pelled to begin this great labor. There is 
to be necessary, careful, prudent legislation, 
and the maintenance of influences that will 
keep public spirit alert, watchful, impressive 
and sufficient.” 


WE ARE A NOISY PEOPLE. 
Harper's: January. 

In the Editor’s Study in Harper’s for 
January there is a very readable article 
which should have careful consideration by 
all our readers. 

“Why is not as much attention paid to 
the pleasure to be derived by way of the ear 
as the eye? In this country we treat the 
ear barbarously. The ear gets the min- 
imum of pleasure, and it retorts by aggra- 
vating the nerves. And so it happens that 
much of the discomfort of our life comes 
through the ear. What the foreigner most 
notices in this country, until he becomes, 
as we are, more or less callous to it, is 
‘noise.’ We are not simply pitched on a 
high key nationally, but on a discordant 
key. Itis not a gayer or more animated 
country than some others, but it is noisier. 
Certainly we do not cultivate harmony or 
moderation. To begin with, the ‘Amer- 
ican voice’ has an unenviable reputation. 
It is apt to be shrill, strident, high-pitched, 


unmodulated. This quality adds an unnec- 
essary aggravation to social life. It disor- 
ganizes the nerves, and increases the 
tendency to nervous prostration—this and 
the other unchecked noises. The human 
voice ought to be a delight; it was meant to 
give musical pleasure. There is no good 
reason why the American voice should not 
give pleasure. The voices of uncultivated 
races are often delightful. The negroes set 
us a good example in agreeable tones. That 
there is no radical incurable defect in the 
American voice we know, because we have 
had orators whose tones were as musical as 
the organ and the flute; there are commu- 
nities where we hear, for the most part, 
modulated, low and pleasing speech; and it 
is getting to be admitted that an American 
singer is the peer of any in the world. But 
in general no care is taken about the voice 
in speech. Girls as well as boys are per- 
mitted to make home discordant and school 
a babel of mere noise by the most vulgar 
and rasping use of the vocal organs. Mrs. 
Browning might have written, with us in 
view, a more pathetic poem on the ‘Cry of 
the Children.’ If children ought ever to 
be whipped, or, to put a case more in con- 
sonance with the tendency of the age, if 
children ought ever to whip their parents, 
the castigation should be given for the 
harsh, piercing and discordant voice. It is 
idle to say that this sort of voice is natural 
to them. What is a natural voice? The 
bluejay makes commonly a rasping, scold- 
ing, filing-a-saw sort of noise, but it has 
sweet, delicious notes in its hour of sol- 
itude or in the mating season. Any voice 
can be cultivated to a degree that it shall 
not be unpleasant, and this education 
should go on from infancy in every home 
and every school. It is a matter of public 
interest for the public pleasure. Think 
what a tea party might be! 
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“The voice is, however, only set to the pitch 
of the other noises. In all thickly settled 
communities the ears are split and outraged 
by the steam-whistle of the factories and 
the locomotives. In the depths of the 
night the startled sleeper has the veil of 
seclusion torn away from him by the scream 
of the whistles; the invalid’s excited nerves 
are worn to rags by the barbarous pipe of 
the locomotive. We scringe and suffer 
with only faint protest. It is only a part 
of the universal noise and hubbub. Most 
of this screaming of the steam-demon is 
absolutely unnecessary in this day of clocks 
and watches and guarded railway crossings. 
But if we must have the whistle, why not 
invent one that is moderately musical 
instead of being a torture? This is a sug- 
gestion of quiet-loving people, who find the 
noise of our American life every day more 
intolerable. Perhaps any abatement of it 
would not suit the majority, who like to go 
tearing and whooping through the world. 

“It is fortunate, considering our voices, 
that we are not Moslems, for then we 
should substitute for the muezzin’s melo- 
dious call to prayer, a harsh summons that 
would frighten every sinner back into his 
bed, and compel him to stop his ears against 
the rasping invitation to devotion. But is 
it altogether fortunate? For have we not 
the church and other jangling bells? These 
give out noise and nerve-shaking clamor 
instead of melodious notes. There are very 
few bells in the United States that are 
agreeable to the ear. The foundries seem 
to go on the idea that anything in the 
shape of a bell will answer the purpose, 
with little or no regard to its tone, and we 
are called to church with the same metallic 
anger that invites us to a fire. The man- 
ufacturers are probably indifferent because 
the public are indifferent. Their products 
are mechanical, and only by chance musi- 


cal. That this does not arise altogether 
from ignorance of what a bell should be is 
proved by the existence in the country of a 
few sets of musical chimes. It is possible, 
then, to make single bells agreeable. 
Apparently now they are cast in a conven- 
tional form, with as little regard to their 
sound as a blacksmith has for that of a 
horseshoe when he forges it. The shape 
is determined with little consideration for 
the sound it will produce, and if the parti- 
cles of molten metal happen to arrange 
themselves musically, it is only by chance. 
No wonder that the great cultivated public 
is tired of bells, and wish their noise was 
not added to the other noises of the city! 
The bell in the United States is evidently 
perpetuated mainly on account of its poetic 
traditions. And it might be easily, and 
with little more cost, added to the poetry 
of our daily life. What so agreeable as a 
musical bell in a country church tower, 
sounding out over the farms and the forests, 
ringing the joyful peals for the occasions 
and anniversaries of pleasure, or speak- 
ing in the sad, sweet voice of sorrow! 
What seems to come with such benediction 
from the sky as the musical notes from the 
city steeples, sounding out over the roar 
and rout of the town! 

“And the bell might so easily be turned 
into a delight instead of an annoyance. 
Travelers come back from foreign parts 
with memories of musical bells—chimes 
and sweet-toned solitary bells—in cathe- 
drals, in mountain convents, in Alpine val- 
leys and passes and on the shores of historic 
lakes. Even the small bells for domestic 
use are pitched to a pleasing key; in 
Cyprus the donkey-bells are so silvery and 
soft as to beguile the donkey into the idea 
that he is always going to a wedding. 
Why cannot we take a lesson from our 
neighbor Mexico? There the bells are: 
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almost all of them melodious; the harsh 
bell is the exception, and is modern. They 
say that silver enters into their composi- 
tion, but there is more art and musical 
taste in their composition than silver. It 
is not enough to cast a bell in a certain 
form. Its edges must be made thick or 
thin, to produce a desired musical vibration, 
and it is tuned, filed and fitted to the note 
required. And then attention is paid to 
the manner in which the bell is struck, and 
the material of the instrument used for 
evoking the sound. There is the need of 
art in the making and ringing of a bell, as 
in the making and playing of a piano. 
We appear to be content with any mass of 
metal cast in the bell shape, and to let a 
ringer with the instinct of a blacksmith 
evoke its dissonance with a sledge- 
hammer.” 





THE YOUNG MAN AND THE CHURCH. 
Cosmopolitan: January. 

Edward W. Bok, the versatile editor of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, contributes a 
rather strong article to the January num- 
ber of the Cosmopolitan on “The Young 
Man and the Church.” He says: 

“The pastor of the fashionable city 
church and the minister of the humblest 
country meeting-house are alike in one 
respect, if dissimilar in many others: they 
both want the young man of to-day at 
church. Every pulpit utters the ery. Yet 
the young men do not come. Why? He 
is ungodly, says the average minister; he is 
indifferent to religious teaching, says the 
more conservative pastor. He is tired on 
Sunday from his week’s work, and sleeps 
away the Sabbath church hours, says, per- 
haps, the charitable preacher. But what- 
ever the cause of his non-coming, it is the 
young man. He is to blame; that is, 
according to the clergy. Is it not possible 


that some of the fault may lie with the 
pulpit, and not entirely with the young 
man?” 

The writer maintains that during two or 
three years past he has given careful study 
to this subject, and his conclusion is that 
the blame cannot be shifted entirely on the 
shoulders of the young men. 

“T have failed to find the young men 
with whom I have talked either ungodly or 
disrespectful of sacred matters; on the 
contrary, I have found them just as desir- 
ous of attending church as the church is 
anxious to have them. A spirit of indiffer- 
ence I did find in some instances, but that 
was all; irreverence I failed to find in a 
single instance. . . . 

“IT am fully convinced that the present 
attitude of the church is not conducive 
toward attracting young men closer to it, 
and it is not too much to say that they 
will never be brought into church by the 
methods at present in vogue.” 

The methods employed by ministers are 
not such as to attract the young men. The 
writer makes rather a strong statement in 
this: 

“I have listened to not less than thirty 
different sermons, or series of sermons, 
especially directed to young men. Of all 
those sermons I[ cannot, with one exception, 
which I heard five years ago, recall a single 
instance which gave me one profitable 
thought presented in such a manner that I 
could carry it away with me. Out of these 
thirty and odd sermons, fourteen of their 
preachers took the text of the prodigal son 
as the theme of their sermons. To me this 
parable is the commentary of Jesus Christ 
upon the character of God—a revelation of 
God quite as much as it is a condemnation 
of youthful folly. And yet, in each of 
these sermons, the idea advanced was that 
of the riotous-living young man. 
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What one point is there in common with 
the biblical wanderer and the average 
young man of these closing years of the 
nineteenth century, and what can he learn 
from the character? No clergyman has a 
right to assume that because a man does 
not go to church, or attends church at 
intervals, he is a prodigal from his Father; 
and yet this is precisely what these sermons 
seemed to infer.” 

Young men do not require sermons on 
manly sports. They are familiar with those 
things, and have their own ideas of the 
right and wrong of them. “He does not 
require,’ says the writer, “that a series of 
sermons for young men of any sort shall 
be provided for him. What he asks for is 
precisely what is lacking in hundreds, yes, 
thousands of pulpits throughout America: 
a common-sense religion, a vigorous affir- 
mative religion to help him meet the require- 
ments of his daily life. He can generally 
solve the problems of his playtime, but he 
cannot always meet those which come to 
him in his work-hours. He wants to feel 
when he goes to church that there is a man 
in the pulpit who understands him, who 
knows and appreciates what are the prob- 
lems which a young man must face, and 
who tells him in a clear, honest, practical 
manner how he must solve those problems. 
He does not need to be told that he must 
not swear; that he must not drink ; that he 
must not be adulterous. His own self- 
respect has taught him that. He does not 
want to be told what he must not do; his 
soul thirsts and hungers to be told what he 
must do. He wants an affirmative religion, 
not a negative creed. His active life and 
his association with men and women of the 
world bring him face to face with social 
and ethical problems which he does not 
understand, and when they affect his own 
welfare he knows not how to meet them. 


This is what he expects the pulpit to build 
for him—not the groundwork for a goody- 
goody boy, but the strong, honest, funda- 
mental principles upon which he can rear a 
sterling character. 

“The modern pulpit is sluggish and stag- 
nant. This is why young men do not 
attend ninety-nine out of every hundred 
religious services. I know one 
young man of splendid character who 
resides in a small city, and has heard the 
ministers of all its churches. He tells me 
that now, on Sunday mornings, he remains 
home, takes down his Bible, reads it him- 
self, and extracts more actual help from one 
chapter of Proverbs than his experience 
with the ministers of his city has taught 
him he can expect from their expositions. 
A well-stocked library is to-day the success- 
ful rival of many a clergyman in the homes 
of hundreds of young men. It isn’t that 
they prefer the library; they would gladly 
go to church if they could feel reasonably 
sure of listening to some sermon which 
would be of help to them—or interest 
them, for that matter.” 

The writer, in this last paragraph, has 
only presented a part of the truth. There 
are very few young men who remain at 
home to read their Bibles. There are 
very few young men who stay away 
from church to read splendid literature. If 
they did, the ministers would not have so 
much, after all, to find fault with. The fact 
is that young men of to-day either remain 
at home to yawn through the numerous 
pages of the Sunday editions of the papers, 
or wend their way to the club or to some 
hotel lobby, where they indulge in the 
same sort of pastime, or spin yarns. 

The ministers may be at fault; doubtless 
they are. Ministers, as a rule, are not men 
of the world, and they often fail to catch 


hold of young men. The average young 
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man of to-day has one ambition—that is to 
get on in the world. And in getting on in 
the world, he somehow has gotten the idea 
into his head that religion will not help 
him very much. Of course, this is fallacy, 
as no better foundations for business exist 
than those which are the backbone of 
Christianity. 





WORKING CLASS TENEMENTS IN 
LONDON. 


North American Review: January. 

Mr. Edward Porritt, writing in the North 
American Review for January, under “Notes 
and Comments,” gives some very good sug- 
gestions as to how to deal with the laboring 
classes in our great civic centers. 

“London, it may now be fairly claimed, 
is in a position to give other large cities a 
few points concerning the tenement prob- 
lem. It would be remarkable if it were 
not so, for in one way or another the prob- 
lem of adequately and decently housing 
the industrial classes in the English 
metropolis has been grappled with since 
1840. During the fifty years which have 
intervened since the first movement was 
made, the question has engaged the serious 
and constant attention of a number of 
eminently practical social reformers, men 
and women; and on several occasions in 
more recent years, Parliament has taken 
it in hand, and by means of legislation 
conferring new and large powers on the 
municipal authorities, has contributed its 
share to the solution of the problem. Much 
had been accomplished by associated effort 
before Parliament took any action. Asso- 
ciated effort, working on social and philan- 
thropic as distinct from charitable lines, 
had accomplished the pioneer work, and 
shown what could be done, long before the 
movement received any help from the leg- 
islature. It was, in fact, not until 1875 


that this help came. By that time three 
great organizations, adequately backed with 
capital, were engaged in providing accom- 
modation for the working classes, and 
numerous monuments to the success and 
usefulness of these organizations, in the 
shape of great blocks of dwellings, were 
then in existence, especially in central 
London, where the problem of housing 
artisans and laborers in good and cheap 
homes, convenient to their work, was and 
always has been most pressing. The 
pioneer organization had at this time been 
in existence over thirty years. The other 
two, although working on a larger scale, 
were much newer to the work; but even these 
organizations had had twelve or thirteen 
years’ experience of the work before their 
operations were facilitated and immensely 
extended by the measures adopted by 
Parliament, in the seventies, with a view 
to preventing the industrial classes from 
being crowded out of central London, and 
compelled to make their homes in the 
suburbs. 

“The Peabody Trust, charged with the 
administration of the Peabody Fund, has 
provided dwelling accommodation for more 
than 50,000 people, involving an aggregate 
expenditure of two and one quarter millions 
sterling. At the end of 1893, the pioneer 
company had provided dwelling accommo- 
dation for 6,500 people. The Waterloo 
Company, in its own buildings, and in 
buildings under its management, has pro- 
vided 6,120 dwellings, with accommodations 
for 31,000 people. All three organizations 
have adopted much the same general plan. 
The buildings are mostly blocks of five or 
six stories, divided off into self-contained 
dwellings of two, three, four and five rooms. 
In the Peabody buildings, however, there 
are some 800 one-room dwellings. The 
Peabody Company provides laundries and 
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drying rooms, and sometimes bath and 
reading rooms, for the tenants in common. 
The policy of the directors of these com- 
panies is to make each dwelling as nearly 
self-contained as possible. The average 
rent of single rooms is about fifty cents a 
week. Preference is given to men who do 
not earn more than $7.50 a week. 

“As a result of the movement,” says the 
writer, “it is safe to say that in the more 
crowded parts of London 70,000 are now in 
homes which have been built as a result of 
the movement inaugurated in 1844, by the 
Metropolitan Association for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Industrial Classes.” 





JOHN BURNS, LABOR LEADER, MUNIC- 
IPAL STATESMAN AND PAR- 
LIAMENTARIAN. 


Review of Reviews: January. 

Robert Donald, in the Review of Reviews 
for January, gives a very interesting sketch 
of the distinguished labor agitator, who 
was sent as an English delegate to the Labor 
Congress held in Denver. 

“What John Bright was to the commer- 
cial classes in London forty years ago, John 
Burns is to the working people to-day. 
Bright’s ambition was to strike off the 
shackles which prevented the expansion of 
trade. Burns’ object is to widen the field 
of social opportunity for the workers. He 
is the leading power of the new democracy, 
which advocates reform along social and 
municipal lines without disturbing the sys- 
tem of political institutions—simply adapt- 
ing it to the social needs of the time. 

“During the last ten years John Burns 
‘bulked’ larger in the eyes of the working 
people of England than any other popular 
leader. He has always been a strong advo- 
cate of labor-unionism. He has been a lead- 
ing member of the Amalgamated Engineers 
ever since he learned the trade. He 


thought that the unskilled as well as the 
skilled workers should combine; and the 
great dock strike of 1889 gave him his 
opportunity. He took a leading part in the 
strike, which resulted in the formation of 
the Dock Union. He worked night and 
day, and turned himself prematurely old. 
His coal-black hair was gray when the 
struggle was over; he was only turned 
thirty. 

“Until recently, Burns only occupied two 
rooms in the basement of a house on one of 
the principal streets of Battersea, in the 
southwest of London; but since he has 
been in Parliament he has added two rooms 
on the first floor. The modest character of 
the lodgment may be judged of by the fact 
that the rent is $2.75 per week. Mrs. 
Burns makes an excellent housewife. She 
springs from the working classes, like 
her husband; but like him, has learned a 
great deal. She writes well and talks 
well; and without participating in her hus- 
band’s public work, is in complete sympa- 
thy with him, and is very helpful to him in 
many ways. 

“Since he was a boy, Burns has been col- 
lecting and reading books. His little den 
is lined with books and documents, care- 
fully arranged. You will find there all the 
leading economic works, history, blue books, 
a marvelous collection of labor pamphlets, 
and many works in French, which Burns 
understands. American literature is repre- 
sented by Labor Bureau reports. 

“When Mr. Burns was elected to Lon- 
don’s first Parliament, he was working as 
an engineer; but it soon became evident 
that he could not do justice to himself, or 
his constituents, or to his work unless he 
gave up his daily labor. The working-men 
of Battersea, with some assistance from 
outside, therefore subscribed a sum to 
maintain him, as members of Parliament 
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receive no pay. For the first three years 
he received $10 a week. The Dockers’ 
Union, for which Mr. Burns was trustee, 
voted him $5 a week. 

“After all his traveling expenses, pos- 
tage and other outlays were covered, he was 
just left a bare living. Every now and 
then the Burns wage fund has run very 
low, and appeals have had to be made for 
subscriptions from the public. He declines 
subscriptions from political organizations 
or political leaders. He has had many 
tempting offers or bribes from the Parlia- 
mentary wire-pullers, company promoters 
and self-seeking patronizers of labor, who 
have tried to ‘nobble’ him, but he has sys- 
tematically refused such help. He prefers, 
as he says, ‘to be, with all its occasional 
personal humility, the industrial robin 
redbreast, picking up the crumbs of labor 
contributions, rather than accept the Greek 
gifts from such sources, with their inevita- 
ble results to labor and himself.’ 

“Since he has been elected to Parliament, 
Mr. Burns has been paid $25 per week, 
out of which he has to defray all his house- 
hold expenses, his traveling expenses—which 
must be considerable—postage, books, news- 
papers, etc. But for the fact that he is a 
man of very simple tastes, he could never 
maintain himself on the pittance which he 
has received. He has rarely had more than 
one suit of clothes at a time; he has never 
been seen with the luxury of an umbrella, 
and rarely has an overcoat. He is a tee- 
totaler, an anti-tobacconist, and the only 
luxury he indulges in is an occasional visit 
to the theater, where he may be found in 
the cheap parts of the house. He never 
takes a cab; and if a cheap bus or street-car 
cannot be found, he walks. He has usually 
to walk home from the House of Commons 
to his house, a distance of three miles, in the 
middle of the night. 


“His popularity in London is constantly 
growing; his capacity for administrative 
work is increasing with his responsibilities, 
and his statesman-like qualities are devel- 
oping concurrently as his opportunities are 
enlarged and his duties accumulate.” 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

The January number of the Aflantic is 
worthy of special commendation; its table 
of contents presents subjects in almost 
every sphere of learning and culture. The 
number is well worthy of careful perusal, 
and the reader who fails to be interested 
and instructed is certain to have some 
defective mental machinery. 

Some of our great men have been called 
typical Americans. The thought meant to 
be conveyed being that they have risen 
from the humblest to the highest sphere 
in our American life, and have had devel- 
oped in themselves those characteristics 
which are commonly recognized as essen- 
tially American. The martyred Lincoln, 
the lamented Garfield, Generals Grant, 
Sherman and others have frequently 
received such appellations. 

The consideration of “The Survival of 
the American Type” affords material for a 
lengthy, interesting and exhaustive article 
by John H. Denison; his theme being the 
survival and development of an organism, 
which shall embrace and germinate a spirit 
for true, characteristic American ideas and 
institutions, and which will promulgate 
and uphold them at any cost to the individ- 
ual. He begins by relating the murder of 
Robert Ross, in March, 1894, at Troy, New 
York, because he (Ross) withstood the vil- 
lainous assault upon the purity of the 
ballot, and died in its defense. 

“A great many people cross the seas, 
subdue a wilderness, found an empire, 
develop a new form of government, defend 
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it with masterly courage, exhibit above all 
peoples the genius and force of statesman- 
ship, and at the end of a century are found 
deliberately to have abandoned the scepter 
to an alien race, and to be actually fighting 
the battles of liberty over again. 

The fact remains that by the Semin 
majority, and its susceptibility to the man- 
agement of traitors, the American people 
have been put outside of their own institu- 
tions, while those institutions themselves 
have been turned into an instrument of 
degrading tyranny. 

‘Now, when a people are ‘actually put in 
such a position that their only escape from 
an alien and ignorant domination is either 
by a rebellion of some kind against their 
own institutions, or by some process as yet 
undiscovered, they may fairly be said to 
have entered upon a struggle for survival. 

If our organism for imprinting the 
national type on our people is so far defec- 
tive that it fails to Americanize even 
considerable portions of our native-born 
population, then all the more must it fail 
to take hold of foreigners. 

“The first thing to do is to inquire “how the 
organism came to be so defective, and what 
is possible to it under the circumstances. 
Unless we restrict suffrage within the 
reasonable range of our assimilating organ- 
ism, we must certainly come to grief. 

“The trouble is that our organs are for the 
most part not performing their function. 
This is due to the fact that they are per- 
vaded by an anti-American spirit; and here 
beyond all question lies our greatest peril. 

The quality that gives force to our 
anti-American spirit is a specious human- 
ity which claims the allegiance of our bet- 
ter nature. ‘ 

“We have tried to share our freedom 
with foreigners, only to discover that free- 


dom is not transferable. We have given 


the ballot to the negro, only to find that an 
elector cannot be manufactured. ‘ 
Society will not cohere under such condi- 
tions. Intelligence cannot be ruled by 
ignorance. The higher force cannot be 
dominated by the lower. Nature will not 
tolerate it; she prefers disintegration and 
reorganization. The fact is, this 
is a poor world, and if wealth be the 
condition of happiness, and the equal dis- 
tribution of it the means of promoting 
happiness, then we, not only our million- 
aires, but our working people, are terribly 
wicked, for most of our working-men are 
millionaires compared with the masses of 


humanity. 
“Nature never gives something for 
nothing. Her plan is organic; she will 


give bread, but it must be grown upon a 
wheat stem, through the labor of hands, 
but above all, of brains. Neither 
is it her plan to make life easy. Indeed, it 
is by the direst pressure of necessity that 
she forces that sluggish animal, man, to 
wrestle with her for her gifts, and creates 
his manhood by a hard struggle for survival. 
Often she appears to fail to come to the 
rescue of her offspring in his utmost need. 

So unrelenting is she in the law 
wy which she develops her organs, so care- 
ful of the type she seems, so careless of the 
single life, so bent is she in fashioning 
manhood into a corporate whole, on devel- 
oping it into a society by her organic 
method, for thus she stamps the type upon 
the individual. , 

“Nature has a method of her own; she 
develops first a central trunk, or stem, and 
then the dependent branches. Through 
slow processes she evolves a great organic 
type, a creative solar man, a Charlemagne, 
William of Orange, Washington or Lincoln. 
He is the statesman, the stem. By him 
unities are felt, grasped, formulated; around 
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him society coheres; his thought constitutes 
an atmosphere, a national spirit, that per- 
vades men. He is nature’s king, ruler, 
head. Around him. lesser statesmen 
cohere, as the branches cohere about the 
trunk; and so society is formed down to the 
last organ, the individual citizen, whose 
fruition in the direction of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness is the object of 
the whole structure. As a matter 
of fact, social development consists in a 
progressive adjustment of interaction 
between the stem and the branches, between 
nature’s ruler and his subjects, in which 
process we are continually learning, under 
the pressure of necessity, the great laws 
that govern it. 

“The essential thing in every department 
of the nation’s life is that the creative 
stem, man, should have free chance for 
development. The freer nature is, the 
larger and grander the personalties she 
will develop, and these personalties are the 
stems of all social growth. Prob- 
ably one great secret of the Anglo-Saxon’s 
susceptibility to nature’s method has been 
the fact that in England and Scotland the 
spiritual stems have been strong. ‘ 
The Anglo-Saxon has been the pith of ee 
tree of liberty. His character has been the 
life of the organism. He has been insep- 
arable from it, and it from him. This is 
the structure on which liberty has grown. 
The foundation of our freedom lies in the 
willingness of an Anglo-Saxon minority to 
submit to the majority; this is the cohe- 
sive force of the republic. Without this, 
anarchy would yawn before us. 

“To sum up matters, the question of 
humanity is the question of an organism. 
Nature is sternly coercive; if we give away 
her organisms, she will make us cultivate 
them again in tears and blood. She dis- 
tributes her treasures through organism 


and through type, and it is the type, the 
ever-evolving type, on which she is bent; for 
that everything else must wait. To it she 
sacrifices not only the single life, but, if 
necessary, multitudes of lives, not because 
she is unmerciful, but because her mercy is 
in the type; therefore she is patient. She 
counts not the age of slavery too long if 
through it she may evolve an Epictetus, 
and crucifixion not too dark a tragedy if 
through it she may bring forth her Christ; 
for by her Epictetus, and yet more by her 
Christ, does she give character to her lives, 
and on the stem of character she builds the 
organic nation, with its wealth, liberty and 
happiness.” 


AMONG THE WEEKLIES. 
THE RAW’S HORN. 


God warns us because he loves us. 

A righteous man needs no monument. 

It is much better to suffer than to sin. 

Every man-made god has a heart of 
stone. 

We punish ourselves when we hate other 
people. 

The bearer of bad tidings is the devil’s 
newspaper. 

The man who makes his own god always 
has a little one. 

A civil tongue will protect us where a 
revolver wouldn't. 

God can use a weak man, but he has no 
use for a lazy one. 

If our eyes were better, the stars would 
give us more light. 

Robbing God is the surest way you can 
steal from yourself. 

Every man who drinks a little, drinks a 
great deal too much. 


Some people use religion as they do 
their silver spoons—only when they have 
company. 
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We cannot do any man a greater wrong 
than to misjudge him. 

We are not made rich by what we can 
get, but by what we can’t lose. 

A little sin will squirm just as bad as a 
big one when you try to kill it. 

You can’t make the world better if you 
begin the job outside of yourself. 

Nine troubles out of ten will run when 
you look them squarely in the face. 

The man who is satisfied with himself is 
much disappointed with other folks. 

There are too many people who do not 
know what giving means by experience. 

The devil is not sure of any man so long 
as there is anybody living who loves him. 

No tree can become so great that it can 
get along without the help of its smallest 
roots. 

No man is altogether right in his relig- 
ion who habitually makes a wrong use of 
his money. 

Before you open the window in a rail- 
way car, be sure you are pleasing some one 
besides yourself. 

Knock down a hypocrite in the church, 
and you will upset a dozen outsiders who 
are leaning against him. 

People are scarce who do not talk tco 
much. The last thing many of us want to 
know is the truth about ourselves. 





THE INTERIOR. 
Time, money and temper—the loss of 
any of these values is serious, but some- 
times they are all lost in a bunch. 


Aristotle is credited with being the first 
to say, “One swallow does not make a 
summer.” He might have added, however, 
that one swallow often helps to make a 
bummer. 


Edward Atkinson says it was not a 
bullet, but a sausage that saved the German 


Empire. It is a pointed way of emphasiz- 
ing what old campaigners know, that the 
commissariat makes or unmakes an army. 
There is no need to wonder that the Ger- 
man Emperor raised to the rank of a baron 
the man that invented the well-compressed 
food which the soldiers of the Fatherland 
carried in their pouches when they crossed 
the Rhine. The same writer tells us that 
he has subsisted an entire week upon food 
which he purchased and cooked with a sin- 
gle dollar, and that during that week he 
enjoyed twenty-one comfortable meals. 
And yet in many, if not in most our states, 
the weekly allowance to a pauper is twice 
that sum, and then they are not half fed. 
Comfort is not so much a question of 
abundance as of intelligence and thrift. 

Before the Lexow Committee in New 
York, a police captain testified on oath that 
he had been guilty of corrupt acts. A 
wealthy gentleman, one of the captain’s 
bondsmen, was disgusted with the frank- 
ness of the witness. In testimony of his 
disapproval, the bondsman withdrew his 
indorsation of the offending but truthful 
officer. It would be interesting to know 
whether the gentleman felt a glow akin to 
virtuous satisfaction when he had canceled 
his bond. His explanation was that a man 
who peached had his cordial disapproval. 
The standard of honor set up by this 
individual apparently is that men banded 
together in wrong-doing must not tell the 
truth concerning each other. Nay, it is, 
according to this surprising ethical code, a 
meritorious thing to commit perjury when 
by means of it a fellow-rogue may be 
screened. It would be interesting to know 
whether this moral color-blindness has 
many victims. It is unhappily evident that 
regard for truth is neither so high nor so 
general as itought to be, and yet the vice 
of lying is as olious as it ever was. 
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THE BAPTIST UNION. 


Time saved from prayer is lost. 

Eternal life is everlasting youth. 

Riches without heart-wealth is beggary. 

Life is a book without pages for errata. 

A good rule for a happy life—take short 
views. 

Better a scar on the hand than on the 
heart. 

A clean heart and a clean tongue go 
together. 

Has the poor boy any chance? 
he knows how to say “I will.” 

Conviction is nothing but a name for 
stubbornness with some people. 

True sacrifice is really the best natural 
use of yourself and your resources. 

Don’t despise a lowly position; if God 
asks you to shine there, that is enough. 

Obedience from choice, and not from 
compulsion, is the only course that brings 
peace. 

The agnostic is a man who says he knows 
nothing, but really thinks he knows every- 
thing. 


Yes, if 





THE GOLDEN RULE. 
Doctor Exercise brings in no bill. 
Money is mica; contentment is gold. 
A lie has strong legs, but a weak head. 


A pint of sorrow will make a gallon of 
tears. 


The iceberg man calls this a cold, cold 
world. 

Satan chooses empty heads for his wasps’ 
nests. 

Love is the only judge that should sit on 
the bench. 

Beauty is a woman’s fortune and a man’s 
misfortune. 

Where both smile, it is a trade; where 
one frowns, a robbery. 

The more you cry “Hurry!” the less 
breath you have to run. 


Were uprightness marketable, how many 
backbones would stiffen! 

Too big a shoe wears out the stocking; 
and too big a house, the spirit. 

If you buy at other men’s bidding, you 
must sell at other men’s price. 

In Russia, during the period of mourning 
for the Czar, the people are compelled 
largely to remain at home of evenings. It 
is said that the figures show an unusual 
number of marriages following such unus- 
ual domesticity. Moral.—If you want to 
get married, young folks, don’t gad about 
the streets! 





THE UNION SIGNAL. 

The trouble with many women is that they 
live in a teacup instead of a world. Their 
unselfishness is a kind of expanded self-love 
for those to whom they sacrifice, those who 
are their own nearest kindred and lifelong 
associates. The most of them have by no 
means learned that the possession of a true 
mother-heart involves the giving of sym- 
pathy and help to those who need it most ; 
their misery being their mortgage on the 
affections and help of the real mother- 
hearted woman. The reason that women 
take such narrow views is that their 
mental horizon is narrow; their minds are 
not like a great landscape stretching away 
illimitably with every variety of scene, with 
heights, with mountains and plains, forest 
and prairie, country and town, and over all 
the great unfathomable moonlit heavens. 
Instead, they see the four walls of their 
home, and do not look beyond its roof. 

This is a naive confession, from which a 
good deal may be extracted. First, that 
up-to-date “ladies” have not been “going to 
see” the living pictures; second, that in 
the everlasting certainties of things it was 
written that only their ignorance of this 
sort of public entertainment prevented an 
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earlier exposure and condemnation of its 
character; that in its secret heart the 
world expects woman to speak out, to raise 
her voice against iniquity of all sorts, no 
matter how cunningly it may be devised. 
The unconscious testimony to this fact 
ought to give courage and force to 
woman's speech and pen. Nay, more, it 
lays obligation upon woman to know the 
truth, however dark it may be, and to drag 
it to the light. The world waits for such 
service as this, and the cause that demands 
it is neither man’s cause nor woman’s, but 
the larger interest of human progress. 


A good housekeeper tolerates no dark 
corners in her domain for the accumulation 
of dust and germs. Air and light and brush 
and broom are her preventions against 
vermin and disease. Shall she not look as 
well to the ways of her larger household, 
employing the same methods that have 
played so large and successful a part in her 
housekeeping ever since the world began? 
The trouble is that we have had “bachelor’s 
quarters” so long. And the sole occupant 
has been so intent on his armament, his 


argosies, his money-gathering and labor- 
saving, that he could not be expected to 
minutely investigate and care for his cup- 
boards and cellars. 

“It was morally certain” that the house- 
wife, coming to her kingdom for such a 
time as this, should begin by peering about, 
looking for herself into the dust-holes and 
vigorously taking her broom tothem. (“I 
thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that 
word.” ) 

What is expected of you, O woman, has 
now been made clear to you. You will 
have only yourselves to blame if things go 
wrong. This is the program: Pry into 
every dark corner of evil. Trace bravely to 
its source every symptom of moral disease, 
ery aloud at every menace of danger to the 
household’s health, and spare not the spir- 
itual plumbers and fitters that try to face 
you down. Study the daily bills of fare 
with a mother’s tender conscience, and if 
there’s death in the pot, say so in plain 
words and without mincing matters. 
Watch thou in all things; do the work of 
an evangel ; make full proof of thy ministry. 


VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


JOHN BURNS’ BLUNDERS AS A SOCIALIST. 
OHN BURNS, member of Parliament and 
of the London City Council, calls him- 
self a Socialist. In his recent campaign 
in the United States as a labor agitator, he 
was unable to induce the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, at its convention in Denver, 
to adopt his political platform. So instruc- 
tive was the failure of his advocacy of a 
combination of Trades-unionism and Social- 
ism that we think it our duty to place on 
record here what we believe to be an impar- 
tial and authoritative outline of the Denver 


debate. 


Joseph Nimmo, Jr., a well-known expert 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
writes as follows to that journal: 

The purposes and methods of the labor 
movement in the United States have been 
clearly revealed in the intense and some- 
what acrimonious debate which has been 
going on during the last three days in the 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor between the advocates of trade- 
unionism pure and simple and the advocates 
of Socialism and its revolutionary ten- 
dencies. 


This widedivergence bothof principle and 
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of policy I shall attempt to explain. The 
definition of trades-unionism, as given to 
me by John Burns, member of the British 
Parliament, in his own handwriting, is as 
follows: ‘A medium of collective bargain- 
ing for its constituency. It is for labor 
what a chamber of commerce is for trade, 
or an institute of bankers for finance.” 
Mr. Burns added that “disorganized labor 
is powerless against organized capital.” In 
a word, trades-unionism relates to the 
relation which exists between employer and 
employee. The most important feature of 
trades-unionism is that it protects laborers 
against themselves, or, in other words, 
regulates destructive competition among 
them through association. 

The necessity for such regulation has 
been clearly proved by the lessons of expe- 
rience in manufacture, in mining, in trade 
and in transportation. I would add in this 
connection that the strict trade-unionists, 
such as I have described, aim at nothing 
which is not secured to all men by the 
principles of government which prevail in 
Great Britain and in the United States. 
But a large portion of the membership of 
the trades-unions, and as I shall hereafter 
show, a large portion of their delegates 
here assembled, refuse to be bound down 
to mere questions arising between employer 
and employee. They are forever trying to 
commit*their organization to a constantly 
expanding addendum to the simple trades- 
union faith, such addendum consisting of 
economic, political and socialistic dogmas. 

This departure from pure trades-unionism, 
and the sharp debate which has here been 
had in regard to it, find expression in what 
is termed a “political program.” This 
program was formulated a year ago, and 
a resolution was adopted that it should be 
considered by this convention. Having a 
year in which to prepare themselves, the 


orators on both sides were fully charged for 
the debate as was Daniel Webster when he 
replied to Hayne. Mr. Clayton said to Mr. 
Webster as he entered the Senate chamber, 
“T hope you are well charged, sir.” Web- 
ster replied, “Five fingers.” The discharge 
of the five fingers of the orators of trades- 
unionism on the one sideand of Socialism on 
the other was a volley worth coming from 
New York to Denver to hear. 

The political program referred to is 
embraced in the following “planks:” (1) 
Compulsory education; (2) direct legisla- 
tion ; (3) a legal eight-hour work-day ; (4) 
sanitary inspection of the workshop, mine 
and home; (5) liability of employers for 
injury to health or life; (6) the abolition 
of the contract system in all public work ; 
(7) the abolition of the sweating system ; 
(8) the municipal ownership of the street- 
cars, gas and electric light plants for the 
public distribution of light and power; (9) 
the nationalization of the telegraphs, tel- 
ephones, railroads and mines; (10) the col- 
lective ownership by the people of all 
means of production and distribution ; (11) 
the principle of referendum in all legis- 
lation. 

It will readily be seen that this political 
program embraces two classes of public 
question ; namely, questions which the people 
generally are more or less concerned about, 
and questions which relate to whatis known 
as Populism, as well as matters involving 
the rankest kind of Socialism. The first 
nine planks and the eleventh plank were 
adopted with little discussion. Plank No. 
11 was added to Plank No. 2, and “water- 
works” was added to Plank No. 8. The 
champions of debate reserved their fire for 
Plank No. 10. On that was fought the 
battle of trades-unionism against Socialism. 
The discussion related not only to the 
merits of the question at issue, but also, 
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and to a much greater extent, to the ques- 
tion as to the relative merits of the two 
radically different methods for the advance- 
ment of the toiling masses. It was one of 
the finest forensic contests to which I have 
ever listened. The combatants were splen- 
didly equipped and eager for the fray. 
Some of them were of foreign birth, and 
others native-born Americans who had 
investigated the labor and socialistic move- 
ments in Great Britain, in Continental 
Europe, and even in Asia. The literature 
upon the subject of labor was freely drawn 
upon, from the Dark Ages to the present 
time. Several of the disputants are them- 
selves authors of repute. The debate was 
intense and at times acrimonious. The 
anti-Socialists, or trade-unionists, clearly 
had the better of the argument from the 
beginning. They brought overwhelming 
evidence in proof of the following declara- 
tions : 

First, Socialism has blighted trades- 
unionism wherever the former has touched 
the latter, both in this country and in 
Europe; second, Socialist leaders have cov. 
ertly and by treacherous expedients tried to 
break down trades-unions; and third, all 
the advancement made in the interest of 
labor has been made by trade-unionism, and 
none by Socialism. 

The trades-union orators finally crowded 
the Socialists to the wall by propounding 
to them this question: Are you in favor 
of the confiscation of property without 
compensation? The Socialists evaded the 
question, and the trades-unionists gave them 
a knock-out blow with cries of “cowardice.” 
“You dare not answer that question,” 
shouted a delegate. ‘You dare not answer 
it.” In the course of the debate an anti- 
Socialistic orator, pointing upward, said: 
“Yonder is the point which we all hope to 
attain. There are two ladders leading up to 


it. One is the ladder of trades-unionism. 
It has good, strong rounds all the way up. 
The other is the ladder of Socialism. It 
has one round at the bottom and another at 
the top. Which ladder will you take?” 

At last a vote was reached on asubstitute 
to Plank No. 10, which substitute reads as 
follows: “The abolition of the monopoly 
system of land holding, and the substitu- 
tion thereof of a title of occupancy and 
use only.” During the brief discussion of 
this plank there was developed a wide 
difference of opinion as to what it really 
means. It appears to be clearly Socialistie, 
but the idea that its adoption would be the 
defeat of Plank 10 seemed to the trades- 
unionists, in the intense excitement which 
prevailed, to be sufficient, so it went through 
by a vote of 1,217 to 913. This vote was 
by constituencies, and not by delegates, 
who numbered only about 150. 

Then two planks were proposed and 
adopted into the political program with 
little debate,as follows: First, the repeal 
of all conspiracy and penal laws affecting 
seamen and other workmen incorporated in 
the Federal and State laws of the United 
States. Second, the abolition of the 
monopoly privilege of issuing money, and a 
system of direct issue to and by the people. 

At this juncture the course of procedure 
took an unexpected turn. It was decided a 
year ugo that after action upon the eleven 
planks of the political platform then formu- 
lated for debate at this convention, the 
following resolutions should be acted upon: 

“Resolved, That this convention hereby 
indorse this political action of our British 
comrades.” A wide difference of opinion 
prevailed among the delegates as to whether 
such political action had ever been formally 
taken in Great Britain, and it was proved 
that the program of eleven points had 
never been acted upon as a whole by the 
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British Trades-union Congress. A vote 
upon the resolution was reached in the 
course of an hour, and to the utter surprise 
of all it was rejected by a vote of 735 for 
to 1,173 against. So the entire “political 
program” of eleven points agreed to, 
the substitute for Plank 10, over which the 
great struggle had taken place, and the two 
additional planks, were all rejected together. 
At first sight it looked as though after an 
exhaustive debate leading to a definite con- 
clusion, the convention had suddenly stul- 
tified itself. But such was not the case. 
It was a mere parliamentary stroke, the 
effect of which was to postpone the whole 
matter. It came about thus: A large 
number of the delegates earnestly opposed 
and voted against Planks 8 and 9. These 
also voted against the resolution, and were 
joined by the wily Socialists, who desire, of 
all things, to keep the debate alive. The 
result is that the whole subject as to the 
addition of an economic and Socialistic 
propaganda to the trades-union creed will 
come up again at the next convention. 
The contest may be set down as a parlia- 
mentary victory for the Socialists. 

And now, in the height of this intense 
debate, in which almost every delegate 
joined and clearly showed his colors, I shall 
attempt to classify them according to their 
standing upon the conflicting questions 
discussed : 

First, there are a few delegates who 
would confine trades-unions rigidly to their 
original function, as “a method of col- 
lective bargaining for their constituencies,” 
or, in other words, to matters arising in the 
business relations of employer to employee. 
This class, I should say, comprise about ten 
per cent of all the delegates. These men 
say: “This is our distinctive work. Let 
us consider all other questions with our 
fellow-citizens outside of trades-unions.” 


Second, probably ninety per cent of the 


delegates to a greater or less extent desire 
to go outside of the distinctive work of 
trades-unionism, and favor the idea of 
committing the Federation of Labor to 
economic and paternalistic measures, inclu- 
ding those which come within the desig- 
nation of Populism, as well as of Socialism. 

Third, probably about forty per cent of 
the delegates are Socialists in principle. Of 
these, seventy percent would attain to Social- 
ism by the practical methods of trades-union- 
ism,while the remaining thirty percent would 
discard trades-union methods, and strike for 
Socialism at once. 

In the course of the debate, out and out 
trades-unionists declared that the extreme 
Socialists are enemies of the Federation, 
and I am inclined to believe the assertion 
correct. 

Denver, Dec. 19, 1894. 

Mr. Burns has stated his opinion of 
this country, as far as he has seen it, 
epigrammatically as follows : 

“Schools splendid, libraries excellent, jails 
too good, roads bad, streets worse, drainage 
the same, art museums good for the age of 
the country, corporations exacting, tyran- 
nical and extravagant; railway traveling 
palatial for the rich, and better than any I 
have ever seen for the poor; cut off the 
head-lines of your newspapers and you have 
a good carcass left, but still too much of a 
journalistic slaughter-house ; municipal life 
considerably below that of any in Europe. 
I like America, and shall come here again 
some day. I think one of these days its 
municipal institutions, like most of its 
others, will be the greatest in the world. 
I have been treated kindly by the mayors 
and principal officers in all the cities I have 
visited.” 

Mr. Burns was pleased with the methods 
of the American Federation of Labor. He 
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approves the counting of votes according 
to representation, which, he says, he has 
lately, taking the American plan asa model, 
introduced into the English Trades-unions 
Congress, which will hold its next meeting 
at Cardiff. Gompers and McBride, of Phil- 
adelphia, will return to Europe with Mr. 
Burns and be present at that meeting, 
which is set for next September. He 
expressed it as his opinion that these two 
men were to American labor what he and his 
colleague, David Holmes, of whom he spoke 
in the highest terms, were to English labor. 
He characterized Judge Wood's finding in 
the Debs case as improper, and thought it 
was bound to bring about a revulsion of 
feeling both among the middle classes and 
the higher classes. In conclusion, he said : 

“At thirty-six years of age I look like an 
old man of fifty, on account of harnessing 
all of my energies to the chariot of civic 
reform. lam on nineteen committees in 
London alone, and have done hard work on 
all of them.” 

BRITISH APATHY TO TURKISH ATROCITIES. 

For the shocking outrages which have 
been perpetrated in Armenia, the Turks are 
of course primarily responsible. By send- 
ing special evidences of its approval to the 
commanders whose hands were red with the 
blood of peaceful villagers, the Turkish 
Government, whatever professions of regret 
it may find it politic to make to foreign 
powers, becomes doubly accountable for the 
acts of its troops. 

But when the Turk is barbarous and 
cruel, he is simply acting according to his 
kind. It is useless to appeal to his sensi- 
bilities, or to pelt him with moral reflections ; 
he is impervious to anything but the argu- 
ment of physical force. Teach him that an 
immediate and unpleasant retribution awaits 
his cruelty and he may be induced to 
restrain his naturalinstincts; otherwise not. 


The real responsibility in this matter goes 
beyond the Turk. It rests with England, 
which formally undertook to see that the 
Turk behaved himself, and gave pledges to 
Europe to that effect. Weshall make clear 
what we mean by citing a few treaty pro- 
visions. The sixteenth article of the Treaty 
of San Stefano is in these words: 

“Since the retreat of the Russian troops 
from territories now occupied by them in 
Armenia, but which are to be restored to 
Turkey, may give rise to disturbances and 
complications that may affect the friendly 
relations of the two powers, the Porte 
assumes the obligation to carry out, without 
further delay, theimprovements and reforms 
demanded by local requirements in the 
provinces inhabited by the Armenians, and 
to guarantee their security against the 
Circassians and Kurds.” 

By the sixty-first article of the Treaty of 
Berlin, this obligation was reaffirmed as 
follows : 

“The sublime Porte undertakes to carry 
out, without further delay, the improve- 
ments and reforms demanded by local 
requirements in the provinces inhabited by 
the Armenians, and to guarantee their 
security against the Circassians and Kurds. 
It will periodically make known the steps 
taken to this effect to the powers, who will 
superintend their application.” 

So much for Turkish accountability. But 
by the Anglo-Turkish Convention, other- 
wise known as the Cyprus Treaty, concluded 
between Great Britain and the Porte at 
about the same time as the Treaty of Berlin, 
Great Britain promised to aid Turkey, under 
certain circumstances, against the encroach- 
ments of Russia, and Turkey, on its part, 
entered into the following engagement : 

“In return, His Imperial Majesty, the 
Sultan, promises to England to introduce 
necessary reforms, to be agreed upon later 
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between the two powers, into the Govern- 
ment and for the protection of the Chris- 
tian and other subjects of the Porte in 
these territories; and in order to enable 
England to make necessary provision for 
executing her engagement, His Imperial 
Majesty, the Sultan, further consents to 
assign the Island of Cyprus to be occupied 
and administered by England.” 

In other words, the Turk solemnly prom- 
ised to reform; and England pledged her- 
self to see that he kept his promise, taking 
to herself as compensation the Island of 
Cyprus. She still holds the island; but 
the Turk has not taken the first step of 
reform, nor has England kept her promise 
to compel him. These frightful atrocities, 
begun in August and continued up to 
almost the present day, are the fruit of 
Turkish depravity and British apathy. 
That is why the slow-moving British con- 
science is just beginning to be stirred by 
the tales of horror from Armenia.— Boston 
Journal. 

AN ARMENIAN PRINCIPALITY. 

Advices from Constantinople indicate the 
intention of the Porte to forestall the 
demand of the powers for the erection of 
Armenia into a principality under a Chris- 
tian governor. Its plan is to unite the 
districts of Erzeroum, Van, Bitlis and 
Moosh in a single province, to be ruled 
for five years by a Mussulman governor 
appointed by the Sultan, and subsequently by 
Christian governors who are not Armenians. 
The armed force for the preservation of 
order is to be recruited from the district in 
which it serves, but commanded by a gen- 
eral appointed by the Sultan, and the local 
revenues are to be retained by the province, 
save the annual contribution to the Porte. 
It is difficult to believe that the powers will 
accept such an arrangement as guarantee- 
ing any security for the future, for the 


“Christian” governors selected by the Sultan 
would be thinly disguised Turks, and the 
local gendarmerie be largely composed of 
Kurds under a Mussulman general; or, 
indeed, that they will approve any plan 
which does not wholly relieve the Arme- 
nians from Ottoman domination. Barring 
Russian annexation, the only plan which 
will secure that relief is to raise Armenia 
into a principality hke Bulgaria, subject to 
the Sultan, but autonomous under a Chris- 
tian governor, approved by and irremovable 
without the consent of the powers signatory 
to the Treaty of Berlin. Under such an 
arrangement the Armenians would be safe, 
for their independence would not only be 
guaranteed, but their ruler and army would 
be Christian; while to put them under 
governors and generals with the appoint- 
ment of whom the Porte has anything to 
do, will be simply to pave the way for new 
massacres. The Turks can govern in no 
other way, and as the Armenians are cer- 
tain to resent it, they will again be charged 
with rebellion and slaughtered out, and the 
wearisome farce of inquiry by commissions 
be gone over again to no useful purpose. 
It will be urged, of course, that to make 
Armenia an autonomous principality would 
be only to prepare it for absorption by 
Russia; but the probability is that the effect 
would be precisely the reverse, and that 
once organized and armed, the national 
spirit of the Armenians would be so aroused 
that they would offer strenuous resistance 
to any interference with their independence. 
This was the course of things in Bulgaria, 
made a principality by Russian effort, sanc- 
tioned by Europe, and there is no reason to 
believe that it would not follow in Armenia, 
which, subject to the Sultan, would have the 
Turkish army as itsally. In any event, the 
chance that it would maintain its indepen- 
dence would be far better than it is under 
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present conditions, for the Russian people 
will not always resist the appeals of men 
whom they regard as co-religionists, and 
when they cease to do so, Armenia will be 
taken by force from Turkey and annexed 
as so much conquered territory. No Euro- 
pean power would think of interfering in 
that event save England; and though for 
half a century it has been her policy to 
protect the Porte on the assumption that 
on its integrity depended the continuance 
of British rule in India, so strong now is 
the detestation of the Turk on the part of 
more than half her population that inter- 
vention for such a cause would be im- 
possible. All that is necessary to insure 
the safety of the Armenians is united action 
on the part of two or three leading powers 
in raising Armenia into a principality, with 
a guarantee of tribute to the Porte, the 
mere threat to free Tripoli from Ottoman 
rule being sufficient to force the assent of 
the Sultan.— New York Observer. 
A HIGH-CLASS HINDU’S CONVERSION. 

Indian papers have lately made consider- 
able reference to the conversion to Chris- 
tianity of Mr. Ramanujam Chetty, M.A., 
B.L., a highly educated gentleman of high 
social position from the Gomati community, 
which is considered the most orthodox of 
all Hindu communities. The most interest- 
ing fact to Americans will be the special 
reasons which lately led Mr. Chetty again 
to study Christianity and finally to accept 
it. At his baptism he made a public state- 
ment which has been copied into many 
Indian papers, and is sure to attract wide 
attention. From it we makea few extracts : 

‘My father holds a most respectable posi- 
tion in the Gomati community. Iwas born 
in a family of affluent circumstances. 
While I was a student in the junior B. A. 
class,a number of young friends joined 
together to study the subject of religion, 


especially Hinduism ; but the society soon 
dissolved into nothingness. In those days 
my mind fluttered considerably between 
theosophy, agnosticism and theism. The 
famous exposure of the so-called Mahatmas 
in the Christian College Magazine shook at 
once and forever my confidence in the 
Theosophical Society. I then began to read 
books directed against religion in general 
and Christianity in particular. Fora long 
time my mind was in a wavering condition. 
The visit of Annie Besant, and the 
speeches of Swami Vivekananda, and the 
paper read at the Parliament of Religions 
set me again on religious inquiries; and 
after considerable thought I satisfied myself 
of the hollowness of the assertions made 
by Swami Vivekananda and Annie Besant. 
I witnessed the exemplary lives lived by 
our principal and the professors of the 
college, and my faith in the religion they 
taught me was gradually confirmed. 
Tam now confessing before you my faith in 
Christ. I obey the call because, and only 
because, I feelitto be my duty to do so. 
I know I am saved, and I owe it to my 
Savior who will ever dwell in my heart 
and in whom [ trust.” 

We who dwell in a Christian land find 
difficulty in realizing to ourselves the pro- 
cesses through which the mind of an intel- 
ligent “heathen” is obliged to pass before 
he can accept the Christian faith. The 
problems with which he must wrestle are 
in many respects quite distinct from any 
with which we are experimentally acquain- 
ted. Here the issues in dispute are as 
a rule far less fundamental. To be sure, 
atheism has even among us some professed 
disciples, and agnosticism has a good many, 
but such doctrines are acquired, and nearly 
always possess a degree of artificiality and 
superficialness. Very few Americans or 
Europeans enter upon the serious exam- 
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ination of religious questions with any inborn 
bias hostile to the claims of the gospel, on 
the intellectual side, however the case may 
be as to moral and spiritual inclination. 
But with the Hindu, for example, the con- 
trary situation exists. All his preposses- 
sions are unfriendly to Christianity as a 
system of truth. He is not merely indif- 
ferent, he is inimical. He must unlearn 
before he can learn, and disbelieve ere he 
can believe. The danger is that his relig- 
ious nature will prove unequal to the double 
strain, and that after rejecting the old, he 
will stop short before accepting the new.— 
Boston Advertiser. 

SENATOR HOAR'S REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 

The following remarkable document, 
drawn up by Senator Hoar as only a set of 
heads and outlines from which to prepare a 
fuller statement, was adopted by the Repub- 
lican party in Massachusetts, and has been 
carried to victory in the recent elections. 
It is unique among platforms for its literary 
force and brilliancy, as well as for its 
political sagacity: 

The principles of the Republicans of 
Massachusetts are as well known as the 
Commonwealth itself ; well known as the 
Republic; well known as Liberty; well 
known as Justice. 

Chief among them are: 

An equal share in Government for every 
citizen; 

Best possible wages for every work- 
man; 

The American market for American labor; 

Every dollar paid by the Government, 
both the gold and the silver dollars of the 
Constitution, and their paper representa- 
tives, honest and unchanging in value and 
equal to every other : 

Better immigration laws ; 

Better naturalization laws ; 

No tramp, anarchist, criminal or pauper 


to be let in, so that citizenship shall not be 
stained or polluted ; 

Sympathy with Liberty and Republican 
government at home and abroad ; 

Americanism everywhere ; 

The flag never lowered or dishonored; 

No surrender in Samoa; 

No barbarous queen beheading men in 
Hawaii ; 

No lynching ; 

No punishment without trial ; 

Faith kept with the pensioner ; 

No deserving old soldier in the poor- 
house ; 

The suppression of dram-drinking and 
dram-selling ; 

A school at the public charge open to all 
the children, and free from partisan or sec- 
tarian control ; 

No distinction of birth or religious creed 
in the rights of American citizenship ; 

Devotion paramount and supreme to the 
country and to the flag; 

Clean politics ; 

Pure administration ; 

No lobby ; 

Reform of old abuses; 

Leadership along loftier paths ; 

Minds ever open to the sunlight and the 
morning, ever open to new truth and new 
duty as the new years bring their lessons. 
CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM IN NEW YORK STATE. 

The adoption of the new constitution 
gives this state at one stroke so long a list 
of beneficent reforms that such good for- 
tune seems incredible. The greatest single 
gain is the separation of municipal from 
state elections, so that, beginning with 
1896, state officials will be chosen in the 
even-numbered years and city officials in 
the odd-numbered years. Most important, 
also, is the prohibition of pool-selling, book- 
making, and other forms of gambling, as 
well as lotteries. Another section of the 
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first consequence is that which prohibits 
the use of public money in aid of sectarian 
schools. Radical changes are made in the 
judicial system, designed to effect the more 
prompt and certain administration of the 
laws. The long-standing abuse of the 
naturalization laws isabolished bya require- 
ment that an alien must be a citizen for 
ninety days before voting, instead of ten, 
which will effectually stop the rush for 
papers just before election. The issue of 
passes and franks by railroad, telegraph or 
telephone companies to public officers is 
not only forbidden, but the offending official 
“shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall forfeit his office at the suit of the 
attorney-general.” Other reforms include 


the requirement that civil service reform 
principles shall be followed; the prohibi- 
tion of “riders” on appropriation bills, and 
the requirement that legislative bills shall 
be printed for three days before passage; 
the preservation of the state forests; the 
abolition of the old rule that no more than 
$5,000 damages shall be recoverable in case 
of death by accident ; besides many minor 
changes of advantage. To offset these 
numerous and great gains there is only the 
one fault of a provision forbidding contract 
labor in prison, which does not go into 
effect until the year 1897, and which public 
sentiment must be educated to get out of 
the constitution by that time.—New York 
Tribune. 


THE DRIFT OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


BY FREDERIC 


HE official astronomer who declined 

to look through Galileo’s telescope has 
plenty of descendants still. Between the 
scornfully skeptical and the eagerly super- 
stitious we have virtually had to create a 
public of our own. 

Psychical Research is the left wing of 
Experimental Psychology; and the present 
writer is no model of method, but a rash 
skirmisher on the left wing of Psychical 
Research. Yet surely there is opposite 
danger also for Experimental Psychology 
in the temptation to cling too exclusively 
to the safe methods of sciences exacter than 
ours can as yet in reality be. Psychology, 
in fact, by becoming frankly experimental, 
is facing the crucial question whether she 
can claim any longer to be a science of the 
soul, or must acquiesce in becoming no 
more than a curiousappendage to Neurology. 
Is that first alternative already abandoned? 
And, on the other hand, is it possible that 


W. H. MYERS. 


more than the second can be achieved, if 
men will make only such experiments as 
admit of precise numerical results, such 
observations as laboratory apparatus can be 
contrived to record? Men who insist on 
electric lamps along their road will never 
reach the center of Africa. 

I believe that the central task of exper- 
imental psychology during the coming 
century will be the discussion of some such 
theses as the following, for which consid- 
erable evidence has already been laid before 
the world in the “S. P. R. Proceedings” and 
elsewhere. 

1. There exists in each of us a subliminal 
self; that is to say, a certain part of our 
being, conscious and intelligent, does not 
enter into our ordinary waking intelligence, 
nor rise above our habitual threshold of 
consciousness, into our supraliminal life. 

2. This subliminal self exerts super- 
normal faculties—faculties, that is to say 
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which apparently transcend our known 
level of evolution. Some of these, as 
hyperesthesia, or keener sensibility,— 
hypermnesia, or fuller memory,—seem to 
be extensions of faculties already known. 
Others, however, altogether exceed our 
supraliminal range of powers ;—as telepathy, 
or direct knowledge of other minds; felws- 
thesia or direct knowledge of distant facts 
(called also clairvoyance); retrocognition, 
or direct knowledge of past facts, and precog- 
nition, or knowledge, direct or inferential, 
of facts in the future. These faculties 
apparently do not depend for their exercise 
upon either the world of matter or the 
world of ether, as by us perceived or 
inferred. They imply a vital or transcen- 
dental environment; some world in which, 
as well as in the material and in the ethe- 
real world, we must ourselves be existing. 

3. This subliminal knowledge and fac- 
ulty, apprehended or exercised beneath the 
threshold of ordinary consciousness, may 
be made in part supraliminal, or conveyed 
to our consciousness above the threshold, 
by means of sensory or motor automatism. 
Sensory automatism comprises apparitions, 
auditions, and like phenomena, whether 
spontaneously arising, or induced by crystal- 
gazing and cognate methods. Motor auto- 
matism comprises automatic writing and 
trance-utterance, with other phenomena too 
complex for description here. By all these 
means messages are conveyed from the sub- 
liminal to the supraliminal self; messages 
which may have arisen in the subliminal 
self, or may have been inspired by other 
minds. 

4. Intheaforesaid transcendental environ- 
ment, where telepathy operates, many intel- 
ligences may affect our own. Some of 
these are the minds of living persons; but 
some appear to be discarnate, to be spirits 
like ourselves, but released from the body, 


although still retaining much of the perso- 
nality of earth. These spirits appear still to 
have some knowledge of our world, and to 
be in certain ways able to affect it, some- 
times by guiding the sensitive’s brain, or 
voice, or hand, as in trance-utterance or in 
automatic script, and sometimes by employ- 
ing his organic energies in ways more directly 
affecting his material environment. 

5. The messages which reach us from 
beneath the threshold, whether inspired by 
our own subliminal selves or by external 
intelligences, although mixed with much 
of triviality and confusion, are on the whole 
concordant, and on the whole coincide with 
such intellectual and moral inferences as 
we may logically draw from the actual 
observation of telepathy, and of other 
supernormal powers. 

The troubles which at present engross 
humanity—disease and poverty, misrule 
and war—what are they but worries of the 
nursery? In a few thousand years at most, 
science and sense, “eugenics” and arbitra- 
tion, may have overcome them all. And 
then all the aspirations of the millions of 
our adult race, all the “ever-highering eagle 
circles” of the swoop and soar of man, may 
be directed toward objects no longer mate- 
rial; may be absorbed in no immediate and 
terrene, but in a cosmic and infinite desire. 

Who would have guessed, either, that a 
fragment of uranium glass placed in the 
darkness beyond the violet end of the solar 
spectrum would glow, in Lord Kelvin’s 
words, “‘with a mysterious altered color of 
a beautiful tint, revealing the presence of 
invisible rays by converting them into rays 
of lower period?” Our psychical fluor- 
escence is a still subtler thing; and some 
of the rays which these artifices render 
visible to us are of the “light which never 
was on sea or land.” They bear traces, that 
is, of no terrene origin; and as astronomers 
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have learnt to compare the spectra of the 
heavenly bodies with the kindled metals of 
their own laboratories, so we, too, may some 
day learn to measure the affinity of the 
spark within us with remote and radiant 
souls. 

These high possibilities should be grasped 
once for all, in order that the dignity of 
the quest may help to carry the inquirer 
through many disappointments, deceptions, 
delays. But he must remember that this 
inquiry must be extended over many gen- 
erations; nor must he allow himself to be 
persuaded that there are short cuts to 
mastery. I will not say that there cannot 
possibly be any such thing as occult 
wisdom, or dominion over the secrets of 
Nature ascetically or magically acquired. 
But I will say that every claim of this kind 
which my colleagues or I have been able to 
examine has proved deserving of complete 
mistrust; and that we have no confidence 
here any more than elsewhere in any 
methods except the open, candid, straight- 
forward methods which the spirit of modern 
science demands. 

Each section of our evidence, as it 
becomes established on a firmer basis, points 
always more significantly toward the exis- 
tence of a telepathic communion not only 
with embodied, but with disembodied souls. 
Take, first,the spontaneous apparitions which 
formed the main subject of “Phantasms of 
the Living;” apparitions coinciding with the 
death, or with some critical moment in the 
life of the agent, or person whose phantom 
the percipient sees. The recent ‘Census of 
Hallucinations,” conducted in England by 
Prof. Sidgwick, on a group of 17,000 
persons taken at random, and whose results 
are set forth in the just published Part 
XXVI. of the “S. P. R. Proceedings,” has, I 
trust, finally established what may be called 
the preliminary statistical fact that a casual 


of the dying man. 


connection of some kind must exist between 
the death at a distance and the apparition 
The precise nature of 
such connection may of course be variously 
explained; but the fact that it does exist 
(and this is a cardinal observation in tel- 
epathy ) I must venture to describe as proved, 
until some still wider and more careful 
inquiry shall have superseded that which 
Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick and their 
committee have laboriously made. 

Most fair-minded persons, I think, who 
study the Report of Professor Sidgwick’s 
committee (as wellasall the former evidence 
to the same effect), will be convinced that 
there are true apparitions of dying men. 
And few persons who hold this belief, and 
who also study the collections of apparitions 
of so-called dead men which have appeared 
in our “Proceedings” (as well as in the Report 
of the census itself), will long refuse to 
believe that the living impulse which 
projects these phantoms can and does 
operate unenfeebled after the shock of 
death. 

Each of our lines of experiment points 
to man’s survival of death as surely, I 
think, as each new find of Galileo’s telescope 
pointed to the truth of the Copernican 
system of the heavens. But the reader, 
perhaps, will already understand me when 
I say that to me one of the most convincing 
characteristics of this long demonstration 
lies in the gradual and converging methods 
by which it is even now being accomplished. 
One phenomenon after another has bridged 
the interval between the familiar material- 
istic synthesis and a belief in a spiritual 
world. One inference after another has 
borne the voyager as on an ocean current 
toward that unearthly legendary shore. 

In telepathy we have the first indication 
of a cosmic law whose operation is not 
obviously, or even presumably, confined to 
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the material world. We have at last a 
stable standpoint from which Natural 
Religion may move mankind. And it 
becomes possible that Natural Religion— 
by discovery of further laws of cognate 
import—may be developed into a scientific 
religion; into a scheme where Science shall 
offer a satisfying answer, not only to the 
external and practical, but also to the 
profound and inward desires and question- 
ings of men. 

Those world-old questionings and desires 
—infinitely various in personal quality, in 
historical succession, in relative intensity— 
do nevertheless run for all men into certain 
unchangeable channels. Holding to their 
essentials, neglecting their temporary forms, 
we may roughly class them for our present 
purpose under four principal heads, according 
as they bear on Duty, on Prayer, on Immor- 
tality, or on God. 

I have already claimed in this paper 
that we have adequate evidence that tel- 
epathy does not operate between living or 
embodied minds alone, but operates also 
between the so-called dead and the living, 
between discarnate and incarnate souls. 
This means that in some form or other our 
lives and memories survive the tomb. And 
rising again to a still vaster theme, to the 
thought of that moral evolution without 
which our Cosmos would be a Chaos; here, 
too, it is telepathy which helps us to formu- 
late its fundamental law. For if that law 
be a law of intercommunion, experience 
gives us ground for trusting that it must 
also necessarily be a law of progress. For, 
indeed, our education, our civilization on 
earth, are based upon the fact of experience 
that from the ordered contact and conjunc- 
tion of higher and lower natures good 
rather than evil on the whole will spring. 
The lower is raised more often than the 
higher sinks. The tendency of such 


combinations is toward an ever-increasing 
storage of moral power; something from 
the ocean of virtue is indrawn and incor- 
porated into those meeting souls. All that 
is needed, then, for the future of the Universe 
is that this law should last forever. Then 
let the energy of sun and galaxy be dissi- 
pated as it may, if only from the gravita- 
tion and encounter of ever-unifying souls 
is ingarnered an ever profounder possession 
of some primal and inexhaustible good. 

Those who put aside all thought of a life 
to come are wont to say that our growing 
sensitiveness to each other’s opinion is 
enough in itself to serve as an effective 
determinant to altruistic action here. I do 
not desire to press the point that this 
deterrent might become indefinitely stronger 
if men should come to recognize that speech 
can be no longer counted upon as an 
effective armor for the concealment of 
thought; that to the eye of the sensitive 
(as in several cases already recorded in the 
“S. P. R. Proceedings” ), the inner nature will 
shape itself in visible sign or picture, and 
the things hidden be plain to know. 

Once grant telepathy, however,—once 
admit the principle of Like to like, and all 
is known,—and there is no need of further 
machinery to secure either punishment or 
beatification. The adjustment is inevitable, 
the sanction is automatic. To be trans- 
parent to all—to be linked and bound to 
other souls in the precise degree which 
affinity justifies—who cannot imagine the 
deserved delight of such reward, or oftener, 
perhaps, the terror of such retribution? 

We cannot even deny a priori the possi- 
bility of material ‘answers to prayer.” It 
is in vain to invoke against these the Order 
of Nature; for the Order of Nature may 
include among its factors the will of spirits 
as well as the will of men. But of course 
it will be in the ethical, the emotional 
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region that the transmitted influence between 
the Unseen and ourselves will be likely to 
act most surely. The spiritual answer to 
prayer will thus illustrate the central prin- 
ciple of cosmic evolution; namely, that on 
the whole in the shock of spirits virtue 
passes in; that on the whole after each 
contact with a higher soul the lower carries 
stored within itself an added portion of 
the inexhaustible Life of the World. And 
thus the uplifted hearts of the multitude 
of men may veritably have been drawing 
deep into themselves the more abundant 
life that they desired. Those spiritual 
wrestlings were not all in vain; that deep- 
scored field has borne the imprint of no 
mimic war. 

But that which is the irresistible drift of 
the totality of souls may not be the indi- 
vidual destiny of each. There is in such 
conjunction of spirits a darker possibility. 
Man’s supplication is not breathed from 
him in his formal litanies alone. The base 
desire is a prayer as well as the holy one, 
and his midnight thought may invoke the 
Harpies to befoul his inward feast. 

This telepathic, and, as it were, bodiless 
communication between men embodied 
seems, indeed, from our evidence, to become 
both more distinct and more frequent when 
the agent is no longer trammeled by the 
opaque, impervious flesh. We have already 
followed telepathy in imagination beyond 
the gulf of death. We have conceived the 
mutual transparency of the departed; we 
have held up that prospect as an ethical 
sanction and as a controlling fear. We 
may now dwell on a wider view. We may 
remember that telepathy, even as we know 
it here, is not a mere enforced entrance into 
another's privacy, nor even a mere shorthand 
transference of unfettered thought. Rather, 
it is in its essentials a communicatio idio- 
matum—a mingling of spirits often too 


intimate to express itself through any or 
through all of the narrow senses of the 
flesh. What we have often classified as its 
emotional effects,—ranking them the lower, 
perhaps, as evidence from the very indefinite- 
ness of their pervasive possession,—these 
surges of mutual joy and pain, as of men 
who live not, die not to themselves, must. 
surely prefigure the telepathic influence as 
we shall feel it at its fullest, under condi- 
tions yet to be. The Cosmic Order is not an 
order of isolation, but of interpenetration 
of kindred souls. We recognize that the 
Universe is good from the fact that its 
constituent consciousnesses are organized 
into unity by the very instinct which makes 
their highest joy. Therefore it was that 
Love was dear to us, because Love was the 
fulfilling of the Law. Telepathy was but 
the outer, the objective aspect of that inward 
and ancient flame; of that passion whose 
community is now imperfect, and its dura- 
tion transitory, and its intensest rapture 
akin to pain; but which shall yet achieve 
a pervading intimacy, and enter upon an 
endless continuance, and become capable of a 
flawless joy. The Communion of Saints will 
be the very substance of the life everlasting. 
In this broadening prospect the old 
opposition, even the old distinction, between 
Science and Religion will melt away. What 
is the end of Science, or the end of Religion, 
unless it be to teach us to react normally to 
the whole of Cosmic Law? Nor is such an 
ideal intellectual alone. Rather, it may be 
the very purpose of Law to generate 
Emotion; and if the Universe be a man- 
ufactory of Virtue, this may be because thus 
only can it become a manufactory of Joy. 
Meantime, all omens point toward the 
steady continuance of just such labor as 
has already taught usallweknow. Perhaps, 
indeed, in this complex of interpenetrating 
spirits, our own effort is no individual, no 
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transitory thing. That which lies at the 
root of each of us lies at the root of the 
Cosmos, too. Our struggle is the struggle 
of the Universe itself; and the very Godhead 
finds fulfillment through our upward- 
striving souls. 


POPULAR AND INJURIOUS 


The soon-dawning century may see 
another Copernican displacement of the 
centrality of earth;—a Copernican expan- 
sion, not of the macrocosm without us, 
but of the profounder microcosm within.— 
National Review. 


CLASS AND LABOR 


MISREPRESENTATIONS. 


ARGE annual incomes are no proof of 
* extortionate or even of high profits. Our 
forefathers had none of the large estab- 
lishments so general to-day. An annual 
turnover of £10,000 would by them have 
been considered splendid business, while our 
leading firms now run up to and over a mil- 
lion per annum. A firm doing a business 
of £250,000 will have an income of £2,500 
per annum, at only one per cent net on the 
business done. That may possibly be done 
on a capital of £20,000, or very much less 
by rapid and frequent turnover of capital, 
and at £20,000 would yield twelve and one 
half per cent on the capital invested. The 
gain to the merchant in such a case is not 
at the expense of either his workman or 
the public, as one per cent is only two 
and two fifths pence net profit on an article 
selling at twenty per cent, and no one 
will venture to assert that even four times 
that profit on a single ordinary retail trans- 
action would be robbing either buyer or 
worker for their own benefit. Cases where 
forty per cent has been made on capital 
invested in grain business, while the profit 
on the business done averaged under one per 
cent, have been reliably published. It is 
not the wresting from one class to give to 
another, but it is the application of steam 
to machinery, and the invention and 
construction of railways, steamships, tel- 
egraphs, telephones and electric power, and 
scientific financial system that harassed the 


standard of living in every grade and strata 
of society. 

This is also true of education to a great 
extent. We speak of the education of the 
masses, and we have cause to congratulate 
ourselves on the great advance. Does the 
spread of learning and literature to-day 
mean that the upper classes ground down 
the poor and kept them purposely ignorant? 

The charge is made, but those who make 
it have surely forgotten the scarcity and 
dearness of books and printing of all kinds 
until within the century, and that if the 
poor in earlier centuries were ignorant, the 
lords and barons were themselves mostly 
unable even to sign their own names, and 
thanked the Virgin they were not clerks, 
who were then only the persons with any 
education in the nation. How long is it 
since newspapers cost sixpence each for a 
small sheet once a week? The tax was not 
abolished till 1855, and paper, printing and 
machinery have made phenomenal advances 
in cheapness, quality and speed since then. 
The imposition of a tax was for necessary 
revenue, and is no more a proof of an 
intention to keep any one in ignorance than 
the Corn Duties, once honestly considered 
vitally necessary, were proof of an intention 
to starve the people. Both were considered 
necessary at thetime. Steam-printing was 
not introduced till 1814. Ragged schools 
were started the following year and common 
schools were organized in 1831, and have 
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improved their organization by leaps and 
bounds until this date, when the state has 
made provision for the free education, by 
compulsion if necessary, of every child in 
the kingdom. Scotland has had excellent 
grammar schools for three centuries, but 
obviously the nature and cost of books prior 
to 1814, along with the low wages of the 
times, made a literary education of necessity 
beyond the reach of the masses. Newspa- 
pers were luxuries for the few, and half a 
dozen books—Bible, ‘“Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
Taylor's “Holy Living and Dying,” ‘““Medita- 
tions Among the Tombs” and other grave 
works—was a large library for even middle- 
class people not so very longago. The poor- 
est workman of to-day can have free access to 
a perfect ocean of current literature—news- 
papers, magazines and books—which were 
unknown to the upper classes themselves 
a generation ago, as they were non-exis- 
tent. Even education has, therefore, been 
shared in by the masses and the upper 
classes. It is well known that many, if not 
most, of the leading scholars in all ages have 
been born students who have come from 
the working classes. In the Middle Ages 
education was the stamp of an inferior and 
plebeian class instead of a privilege or right 
withheld by the upper from the lower 
classes. It is more true to say that the 
increased production of cheap books has 
raised the standard of education than to say 
that education has produced the books. 
The one has made the other possible, and 
the supply has simply been limited by the 
demand. 

The fallacy shown is a very deadly one, 
and is responsible for much unjustifiable 
class hatred. It arises from ignorant and 
prejudiced comparison of the improved con- 
dition of humanity to-day compared with 
the sordidness of earlier generations and 
the mistaken assumption that the wealth of 
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the rich is an injustice to the poor and 
acquired at their expense. It will not be 
disputed that many merchants’ transactions 
run up to and over the million. No one 
would suggest doing business at one penny 
per pound profit, yet a penny per pound on 
£1,000,000 would yield £4,166 13s. If carp- 
ing critics will name what they consider a 
fair profit, and apply it to the transactions 
of modern business, they will find that large 
fortunes can be and are made in a few 
years, not only honestly and honorably, but 
with the very utmost benefit to the com- 
munity in their acquirement. 

The mere comparison of one wage with 
another, and of one standard of life and 
education with another, may, and in this 
case does, lead to altogether erroneous con- 
clusions. So far from wresting benefits 
from one class to give to another, all classes 
have shared in a common vast improve- 
ment in social and material conditions, 
which is apt to be forgotten or ignored in 
the discussion on necessary efforts for 
relief of our unemployed, who are a heavy 
burden on productive industry. Not only 
does it pay employers better to give higher 
wages to-day with certain machinery, but 
it simultaneously follows that the worker's 
higher wage is worth relatively more to 
him than formerly. One pound to-day will 
probably buy twice as much as it would a 
hundred years ago, in some goods three or 
four times as much. This of itself proves 
that the gain of cheaper production has 
been shared by the public as workers and 
consumers. The decreased cost of all man- 
ufactured articles, resulting from improved 
machinery, has brought within the reach of 
working people many articles that were not 
long ago scarce and dear, and therefore lux- 
uries for the few. When there are only 
ten articles in existence to be divided among 
a hundred, evidently ninety out of the hun- 
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dred must go without, whether the articles 
be expensive or free of cost. The lack of 
the ninety results from the scarcity, how- 
ever, and is no reproach to the fortunate 
ten, unless they are to blame for the scar- 
city. Food, fruits and multitudes of lux- 
uries and other articles that were formerly 
not to be had by any one at any price, are 
also brought from the four quarters of the 
globe by rapid transportation and scientific 
preservation, and sold cheaper than the 
common food of our great-grandfathers. 


It is self-evident that these have been 
wrested from Nature by science and com- 
mercial enterprise, and have not been in any 
sense wrung from selfish class oppressors. 

At this time of fierce class and industrial 
antagonism, when professional agitators 
make a business of kindling strife and 
resentment by asserting that our advances 
have been wrung from oppressive robbers, 
these facts seem to demand public atten- 
tion. They do not establish such a charge. 
—Westminster Review. 
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166. 


What is the Effect of the Parliament of Religions and its Literature on the Work 


of Christian Missions? 


REPLY BY THE REV. HENRY H. JESSUP, D.D., MISSIONARY IN BEIRUT, SYRIA. 


N the Parliament of Religions, Christian- 
ity was the hostess of the nations. She 
welcomed men of all faiths to come and see 
what the religion of the Bible can do for the 
individual, for society and the world. 

She did what no other religion in this age 
can do or would dare todo. She challenged 
inspection and criticism at close range. She 
said to all: “Bring your best and your 
wisest men, and we will hear them cour- 
teously and patiently. Make what criticisms 
you please, attack us as you will, and no 
man shall insult you.” , 

The moral impression of such a scene 
was prodigious, and it will be lasting. 
Even the most conceited of Asiatic apostles, 
when proclaiming in their own land that 
America is tired of Christ and is pining for 
Gautama Buddha or Confucius, feel in 
their heart of hearts that Christianity alone 
wears the golden crown of love to man and 
God. The best they could say of their own 
systems was that they were like Chris- 
tianity, not that Christianity was in any 
sense inferior. 


The missionary work has nothing to fear 
from anything said or written in the Parlia- 
ment by the non-Christian members. It is 
well to know all that can be said by the 
best non-Christian minds. They are 
evidently feeling after God, if haply they 
may find him. But we know the moral 
degradation of the millions in Asia—the 
worship of the cow, and the degradation of 
woman. The Hindus, Chinese, Japanese 
and Arabs know well enough the superior 
moral code of Christianity as compared 
with the abominations, shamelessly prac- 
ticed without rebuke from their own 
religious teachers. 

But we all need to know more of what 
these non-Christian people think of us, that 
we may better understand them. Chris- 
tianity as a system, and Christ as a person, 
need no apology. But wherein we depart 
from the Spirit of Christ, and the all- 
embracing love of Christ, we should be 
modest and humble. 

The thoughtful Asiatics, while lashing us 
for national sins, for the rum traffic, the 
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social evil, and un-Christian commercial 
treaties, admire the celestial purity of Christ 
as a person, and Christianity as he taught it. 
The two volumes of the Proceedings of the 
Parliament will be invaluable to mission- 
aries everywhere. Nowhere else can they 
find such a conspectus of human religious 
thought. There are single papers in 
defense of Christianity which are among 
our purest and strongest Christian classics. 
Dr. Schaff’s address is apostolic. 

The whole impression of the Parliament 
is a challenge from Christianity to the 
world, in the full consciousness of its 
heavenly origin, and the certainty of final 
triumph. 

We believe in the unity of the race, and 
in the unity of the provision for man’s 
salvation. But we need to know our fellow- 
men, and to get nearer to them, to know 
what they think, believe, hope, fear and 
suffer. Whatever brings men _ together 
brings Christianity into contact with non- 
Christians and truth into contact with 
error. The Mohammedans, at least, do 
not think the Parliament a concession to 
their views, as they have forbidden the 
introduction of its proceedings into the 
Turkish Empire. Missionaries everywhere 
should study profoundly the non-Christian 
religions. 

The Parliament has awakened thought, 
stimulated investigation, stirred up criticism, 
aided discussion, shed light where light 
was needed, shown the weakness and impo- 
tence of the non-Christian systems, given 
Christianity an opportunity to show its 
supreme excellence, and brought the Church 
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of Christ face to face with those who were 
afar off and almost unkaown. 

Christian missions have found new jus- 
tifications and a new quickening. The 
highest claims of the other faiths fall far 
short of an incarnation in order to a redemp- 
tion. The gospel news is still news to the 
nations. They have much of proverbial 
wisdom, and many lofty maxims, but no 
healing for the sin-stricken soul. 

It was wise to convoke such a Congress 
during the Columbian Fair, that the spir- 
itual element might rise supreme above the 
material. The spiritual has certainly proved 
the more vital and enduring, and will so 
continue when the material glory is for- 
gotten. 

One of the most impressive lessons of the 
Parliament is the importance of Christian 
union and co-operation in the foreign 
mission field. Why need we send out 
samples of all the small sects of Christen- 
dom to repeat their petty strifes in the face 
of the non-Christian world? It is pitiable 
to see Protestant Christian missionaries 
refusing to sit down at the same communion 
table, on account of minor points of differ- 
ence which only make the enemies of God 
blaspheme. We have exclusive Episco- 
palians, exclusive Presbyterians and exclu- 
sive Baptists, who make church order, hymn 
singing and the mode of baptism reason for 
building a sectarian hedge around the table 
of the Lord. Why perpetuate these 
non-essential differences in the face of the 
hundreds of millions of heathen and 
Mohammedans? Let us show forth the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 
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‘CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. By Arthur H. 
Smith, for twenty-two years a Missionary of 
the American Board in China. Second Edi- 
tion. Revised, with illustrations. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. pp. 342. Price $2. 

This exceedingly valuable and interest- 
ing volume is a contribution to ethnological 
rather than to distinctively missionary lit- 
erature. When we consider the ease with 
which globe tourists toss off their conclu- 
sions as to men and manners of all coun- 
tries which have fallen under their brief 
glance, we are impressed with the modesty 
of this author, in disclaiming any adequate 
ability to write on the complex Chinese 
character, although he has traveled exten- 
sively throughout the empire, and has had 
twenty-two years of personal observation 
in two of the provinces. Some of the titles 
of the twenty-seven chapters will give an 
idea of Arthur Smith’s felicitous phrasing : 
“The Talent for Misunderstanding,” “Flex- 
ible Inflexibility,” ‘Intellectual Turbidity,” 
“The Absence of Nerves,” “Contempt for 
Foreigners,” “Indifference to Comfort and 
Convenience.” 

These papers were originally prepared 
for the North-China Daily News, of Shang- 
hai, and then published in that city in 
1890. After being widely circulated 
throughout China and the East, the edition 
was exhausted more than two years ago. 
It will be no surprise to the reader that the 
circulation has been wide, and the first 
edition speedily exhausted, for the book is 
fascinating in its literary style, and most 
remunerative in its subject matter. The 
mental and spiritual traits of this conserva- 
tive branch of the multitudinous Asiatic 
family are laid bare with the skill of an 
expert dissector. Illustrations, as well as 
a glossary of technical terms and an index, 
enrich the volume. Several of the illustra- 


tions are reproductions from photographs 
taken by Miss Jane G. Evans, our mission- 
ary at Tung-cho. This book has been 
favorably reviewed by the secular press, 
and will take a deservedly high rank among 
the contributions of our missionaries to 
literature relating to the Orient. 


G. H. C. 


THE STUDENT MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. 
Addresses and Discussions of the Second 
International Convention of the Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 
held at Detroit, Michigan, February 28 to 
March 4, 1894. Edited by Max Wood Moor- 
head. Fleming H. Revell Co. pp. 362. 
Price $1.50. 

The question is often asked, ‘How shall 
the men of the churches become interested 
in foreign missions?” The monthly con- 
cert of prayer for foreign missions, which 
was a means of education to our fathers in 
the work of evangelizing the world, has 
fallen into disuse, and nothing has as yet 
arisen to take its place. Perhaps the best 
answer to this serious and searching inquiry 
is found in this report of the Student Vol- 
unteer Convention at Detroit. The wider 
establishment of missionary lectureships in 
theological seminaries, such as have been 
already given by Dr. Dennis, Dr. A. J. 
Gordon and Dr. George Smith, of Edin- 
burgh, would help solve the problem, for it 
is a surprise to many of us that young 
ministers, fresh from their theological 
studies, are so poorly informed as to the 
progress of God’s kingdom in non-Christian 
lands. Given a minister full of zeal and 
knowledge in regard to foreign missions, 
and he will devise some means to interest 
and inform the men of his congregation on 
this subject. This book should be in every 
minister’s library. 

It is a compilation of papers and addresses 
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from prominent specialists of allevangelical 
denominations. The gathering was most 
remarkable even in this day of great 
religious convocations. One thousand and 
eighty-two student delegates, from 294 
institutions of learning in the United States 
and Canada, were in attendance. Among 
those who registered were fifty-four official 
representatives of the foreign missionary 
boards and societies, sixty-three foreign 
missionaries from all parts of the globe, 
besides delegates from Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
college professors, ministers and evangelists. 
One of the questions discussed was, “How 
can the women’s boards of the various 
denominations utilize the Student Volun- 
teer Movement and promote a closer relation 
between themselves and the young women 
among the volunteers?” ‘The World’s 
Conquest” is the running title of this 
volume, and the strategic points presented 
by eminent specialists are of such practical 
weight and value that whoever is interested 
in missions will want this volume close at 
hand for constant reference. G. H. C. 


PROTESTANT MISSIONS, THEIR RISE AND EARLY 
ProGREsS. Lectures by Rev. A. C. Thomp- 
son, D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1894. 12mo. pp. 310. Price $1.75. 

This book is wise, authoritative and full 
of the author’s well-known historical and 
spiritual insight. It is the ripe and precious 
result of a lifetime of study. For forty-four 
years a member of the Prudential Committee 
of the A. B. C. F. M., Dr. Thompson has 
been identified with the practical workings 
of foreign missions, both in connection 
with the Board and through a long pastor- 
ate. He has already given to the world two 
books on allied subjects, one entitled 

“Moravian Missions,” and the other “For- 

eign Missions, Their Place in the Pastorate, 
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in Prayer, in Conferences.” Dr. Thomp- 
son’s private library of missionary literature 
numbers between three and four thousand 
volumes and pamphlets, which, with char- 
acteristic caution he speaks of as “helpful, 
though incomplete.” 

In the prefatory note to this volume 
Dr. Thompson defines his idea of what a 
lectureship on foreign missions in a the- 
ological seminary should include. He says 
it “should occupy itself with such scriptural 
facts and principles as pertain fundamen- 
tally to this department. Reverent, patient 
and scholarly attention should be given to 
the nature and scope of Christ’s kingdom, 
its divinely appointed agencies, the obliga- 
tions, motives and methods incumbent, 
the obstacles to be overcome, the predicted 
earthly period, its varied fortunes and final 
triumph. There is eminent need that sound 
exegesis be applied to the prophecies, par- 
ables and symbols in both testaments, 
which relate to the kingdom and to the 
church of our Lord.” 

The eleven lectures which form this 
volume, revised and adapted to the history 
of modern Protestant missions, were orig- 
inally given before the Hartford Theological 
Seminary. As the sub-title implies, they 
deal with the rise and early efforts of the 
Dutch, English, Colonial, Danish and 
Moravian missions. Four of the lectures 
treat of individual missionaries. One is 
devoted to Eliot, the Apostle of the Indians, 
that first American pebble thrown into the 
sea of missions. The second is a character 
sketch of David Brainerd, whose brief but 
intense life has been the inspiration of 
many an ardent missionary worker in our 
day. Dr. A. J. Gordon, in a recent number 
of the Missionary Review, writes of visiting 
Brainerd’s grave under the snow at North- 
ampton, and he traces his interest in mis- 
sions to an early acquaintance with David 
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Brainerd’s life. A third lecture is devoted 
to Schwartz, the representative German 
missionary, who ranks with Brainerd, Eliot 
and Carey. One evening as I stood at sun- 
set on the rock of Trichinopoly, and listened 
to the clang of heathenish music going on 
in the adjoining temple of Siva, it was a 
relief to look toward Tanjore, where 
Schwartz lies buried, and to think that in 
and about this town three thousand converts 
were the fruits of the faithful teaching of 
thisman. A fourth characterization is that 
of Hans Egede, the Danish missionary to 
Greenland. An appendix and foot-notes 
show the numerous sources from which Dr. 
Thompson has gathered these valuable facts 
in the history of missions, and an index 
also enriches the volume. Dr. Thompson’s 
style is remarkable for lucidity, point and 
emphasis, as well as for condensation and 
grace. Gg. B.C. 


AMONG THE TIBETANS. 
Bishop, F.R.G.8. 
Edward Whymper. 
Co., New York, Chicago, Toronto. 
Price $1. 

This adventurous traveler has always 

— “unbeaten tracks,” whether in the 

ocky Mountains orin the Sandwich Islands, 
as well as in Japan and Tibet. When we 
met in Edinburgh, in 1881, I asked her if 
through physical weariness and satiety she 

did not sometimes lose the receptivity and 

responsiveness which are essential to the 

enthusiastic observer, and she replied that 
her experiences were usually so unique that 
she forgot physical discomforts. One 
might imagine a muscular Amazonian type 
of woman who could perform such prodigies 
of travel as are narrated in this latest 
account of her wanderings, but this strong 
will, this spirit of daring adventure, this 
capacity of physical endurance are enshrined 
in a remarkably fragile and _ sensitive 
earthly tenement. 

Mrs. Bishop is a keen observer of natural 
beauties, as well as of the manners and 


By Isabella Bird 
With illustrations by 

Fleming H. Revell 
pp. 159. 
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customs of a strange people. A missionary 
in China once said to me that she acted as 
Isabella Bird’s guide one day in Canton, 
and though they both had the opportunity 
of looking at the same things, she was 
astonished to find how much more Miss 
Bird had actually seen than she. Miss 
Bird had doubtless an object in seeing, 
which her cicerone had not, and her ability 
of observation had increased by use and 
training. 

Tibet is a terra incognita to most of us, 
and one rises from the reading of this little 
volume with a feeling of gratitude to Mrs. 
Bishop for undertaking such a_ perilous 
journey and giving us the results of her 
investigations. The Tibetans do their 
praying and reading by proxy. Prayer 
mills, sometimes so large as to be turned 
by water-power, prayer wheels, which can 
be whirled in the hand, prayer flags, which 
flutter from innumerable poles, are their 
medium of communication with the unseen 


powers. 

In the winter the lamas go from house 
to house and read the sacred classics, which 
consist of Buddhist metaphysics and phil- 
osophy. By this means the family accu- 
mulate merit. Those who can afford it have 
a twelve-volume book read by as many 
lamas, each taking a page and all reading 
at the same time in a loud voice and at a 
most rapid pace. Mrs. Bishop speaks with 
enthusiasm of the Moravian missionaries, 
who are in sole possession of that field. 
She says: “It is only by sharing their 
circumstances of isolation, and by getting 
glimpses of their every-day life and work, 
that one can realize at all what the heroic 
perseverance and self-sacrificing toil of 
these forty years have been, and what is 
the weighty influence on the people and on 
the standard of morals, even though the 
number of converts is so small.” This 


volume is very interesting as a book of 
travel, besides having unique value as a 
discussion of missions in a comparatively 
unexplored region. 
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OUR DAY-THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW. 
UR DAY is both a Record and a 
Review. It has been wisely said that 
an editor writing a leading article is only 
a man speaking to men; but that current 
events rightly emphasized by an editor are 
Providence speaking to men. 

In the plan of Our Day it will be 
noticed: 

That specialists in reform are interested 
in the periodical; 

That it is independent of partisan, 
denominational, or political control; 

That specialists in various reforms are the 
editors of the different departments; 

That these various specialists are agreed 
with each other in general principles; 

That they support distinctively evan- 
gelical views, and a theology at once vital 
and progressive, but have no merely denom- 
inational aims; 

That they intend to give the periodical a 
cosmopolitan range, equal to its oppor- 
tunity; 

That the periodical will have a close con- 
nection with both platform and pulpit, and 
will represent a combination of the indepen- 
dent platform with the independent press; 

That one of its chief aims is to unite 
Evangelical Christianity with practical 
reform, to the advantage of both; and 

That it intends to champion the cause of 
the people, and yet to be a record and 
review, not so much of public opinion, as of 
expert opinion, in the chief fields of criticism 
and progress. 

God is great, and God is good, and every 
reform that does his will is his abode. 

The foregoing Prospectus, which appeared 
as the opening editorial note of Our Day, 
January, 1888, we are proud and glad to 
republish as our present and future plat- 


form of principles. It is all the more 
precious to us for the faithfulness with 
which for seven years it has been cham- 
pioned by Our Day. J. C. 


JoHN Henry Barrows, chairman of the 
World’s First Parliament of Religions, and 
editor of the two massive volumes which 
record its proceedings, is to be profoundly 
congratulated on the foundation of two 
lectureships on Comparative Religion—one 
in Chicago and the other in Calcutta, 
in both of which he is to be the first 
incumbent. He has already entered upon 
his duties in the lectureship which is con- 
nected with the Chicago University, and 
has published a massive and eloquent 
inaugural discourse on “The Greatness of 
Religion.” 

The Caleutta lectureship is unique in its 
plan, and promises to be a spiritual light- 
house for generations to come on the state- 
liest intellectual headland of Asia. Mrs. 
Caroline H. Haskell, in her letter conveying 
$20,000 for the founding of this lecture- 
ship, defines her purpose when she says: 

“These courses of lectures are to be 
given by leading Christian scholars of 
Europe, Asia and America, in which, in a 
friendly, temperate, conciliatory way, and 
in the fraternal spirit which pervaded the 
Parliament of Religions, the great questions 
of the truths of Christianity, its harmonies 
with the truths of other religions, its right- 
ful claims and the best methods of setting 
them forth, should be presented to the 
scholarly and thoughtful people of India. 
It is my request that this lectureship shall 
bear the name of John Henry Barrows, 
who has identified himself with the work 
of promoting friendly relations between 
Christian America and the people of India. 
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I hope, also, that he will be the first lecturer. 
I cherish the expectation that the Barrows 
Lectures will prove, in the years that shall 
come, a new golden bond between the East 
and the West.” 

Dr. Macdonald, who is the editor of the 
Indian Evangelical Review, replies to Dr. 
Barrows’ communications to him, “They 
were the bearers of good news, in which 
we greatly rejoice, and in which, I have no 
doubt, many coming ages will rejoice. I 
thoroughly sympathize with Mrs. Haskell’s 
words, ‘in a friendly, temperate, conciliatory 
way. Good work will be done for the cause 
of Christ in India and to its many millions, 
by lectures by such men as yourself. You 
have already secured a place in the affection 
and esteem of the great body of the English 
educated men and women of India. You 
will be most cordially welcomed and most 
highly sympathized with.” 

Dr. Macdonald writes to Mrs. Haskell: 

“Allow me, as one of the oldest mission- 
aries in India, as being here now about a 
third of a century, and as a missionary 
whose chief work is among the English 
educated thousands of the non-Christians 
of Calcutta, to thank you most heartily for 
your noble gift to the Chicago University, 
and through it, to the very people among 
whom I labor, and have labored all these 
years. I thoroughly believe in the purest 
light being thrown on the relations of 
Christianity and the other religions by 
such men as you have named. Nothing 
but good can come from contact, on such 
a subject, of the Indian mind with such 
sympathetic, able and learned Christian 
men as Dr. John Henry Barrows, Arch- 
deacon Farrar, Dr. Fairbairn, of Oxford, 
Professor Henry Drummond, Professor 
Bruce, Professor Fisher and the others 
named. In my own name, and in the 
name of all my fellow-missionaries to 
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whom I have communicated the good news, 
I desire to express our grateful appreciation 
of your noble gift, and the hope and faith 
we entertain that it will prove an incal- 
culable blessing to this great country.” 


The following letter is from a lawyer of 
eminence in Calcutta: 
1 Grant's Lang, 
Catcutta, November 28, 1894. 
Rev. JoHn Henry Barrows, D.D., 
2957 Indiana Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
Dear Brotrner:—Last Wednesday after- 
noon I received your esteemed favor of 
October 15th, with inclosed copy of a letter 
from Mrs. Haskell, too late for me to 
acknowledge it by the mail leaving on that 
day. The same evening I had the oppor- 
tunity of exchanging a few words with my 
friend Dr. Macdonald, who I found had 
received a similar communication from you. 
With his concurrence, I called the follow- 
ing morning on the editor of the Statesman, 
a daily paper which has a large circulation 
among missionaries and others interested 
in educational questions, and among Eng- 
lish-speaking natives. The editor promised 
me that he would print Mrs. Haskell’s letter 
in full, and the substance of yours, and call 
for opinions and suggestions. I have no 
doubt that if he fulfills this promise, which 
he has repeated to me to-day, it will make 
Mrs. Haskell’s benevolent project very 
widely known, and will also be the means 
of eliciting helpful suggestions. I will 
send you a copy of any paper in which the 
subject is mentioned, as well as any com- 
munication that may be forwarded to me 
direct. I believe the proposed course of 
lectures will be highly appreciated in India, 
and I feel sure a repetition of them in 
Madras and Bombay will be asked for. My 


own feeling is that such a course of lectures 
cannot but be beneficial, provided the lec- 
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turer does not give himself away, by 
admitting for a moment that our blessed 
Lord Jesus is only one of many teachers, 
instead of the Teacher who speaks with 
authority. But surely, we can even main- 
tain that there is none other name under 
heaven among men whereby we can be 
saved, that He is the one Mediator between 
God and men, that none can come unto the 
Father but by Him—surely, we can say 
even all this “in a friendly, temperate, con- 
ciliatory way,” recognizing frankly and fully 
all that is good and true in other religions 
as proceeding from Him who is the Light 
of the world. At a missionary meeting 
the other day, [ heard an expression used 
about the learned men of Europe begin- 
ning to toy with the hoary superstitions 
of the East, which shows that many earnest 
men are afraid lest in admiring the few 
gems which may be found here and there 
among masses of rubbish and filth, the 
learned men of Europe and America may 
be tempted to neglect to protest against 
the abominations which are also certainly 
there. Only those who have lived in India 
can begin to understand how deeply the idol- 
atrous systems of the country have debased 
the people. Even those who can talk 
most beautifully are often as much enslaved 
as the rest. From the elevated strain of 
their oratory you would expect much—only 
to be woefully disappointed. As to Swami 
Vivekananda, he did not present Hinduism 
at all at the Parliament of Religions. All 
that was truly best in what he said he 
learned from Christianity. Perhaps you 
are aware that he was a student in a Chris- 
tian College, and was almost persuaded to 
be a Christian, his present name being an 
assumed religious one. His religion is not 
Hinduism, but an eclectic mixture in which, 
as I have said, all that is best has been 
borrowed from the Bible. 
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So far as this movement can be condu- 
cive to hastening the glad time when the 
Lord shall be King over all the earth, when 
there shall be one Lord, and His name one, 
I am heartily in sympathy with it, and shall 
be glad to promote it to the utmost of my 
ability. Please keep me informed of any 
further developments, and of any way in 
which I can be useful in furthering your 
arrangements. 

I have felt highly honored by your wri- 
ting to me on the subject, and I shall be 
glad to see and hear you. Reciprocating 
your regards, I remain 

Yours faithfully, 
Artuur L. Sykes. 


From President Miller, of the Madras College. 

The following deliverance was proposed 
by Dr. Miller, seconded by Mr. Paterson, 
and unanimously adopted: 

The Conference desires to put on record 
its appreciation of the liberality on the part 
of Mrs. Haskell, which has led to the foun- 
dation of the Barrows Lectureship, and it is 
hoped that great and lasting good will result. 
from the delivery at suitable centers in India. 
of lectures “by leading Christian scholars of 
Europe, Asia and America, in which, in a 
friendly, temperate, conciliatory way, and 
in the fraternal spirit which pervaded the 
Parliament of Religions, the great questions 
of the truths of Christianity, its harmonies 
with the truths of other religions, its right- 
ful claims and the best methods of setting 
them forth, should be presented to the schol- 
arly and thoughtful people of India.” 

Without venturing to pronounce on what 
may become expedient in the distant future, 
the Conference is of the opinion that the 
time has by no means come when it would 
be wise to devote the proposed lectureship to 
any other purpose than that of the sympa- 
thetic exposition of Historic Christianity 
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and of its points of contact with other 
schemes of thought. 

The Conference wishes to point out that 
when account is taken of the number of 
those who habitually use the English 
tongue, and of the high position which 
Christian education holds in Southern India, 
Madras stands second to no place in the 
East as a suitable center for the delivery of 
the proposed lectures. 

The Conference will rejoice to welcome 
such a lecturer as Dr. Barrows to Madras at 
the earliest date for which the committee in 
charge of the lectureship can arrange, and 
if requested to do so, will suggest the names 
of those in Madras whom that committee is 
likely to find most helpful in carrying out 
the scheme. 


January Ist, a great meeting was held in 
the Chicago Auditorium, presided over by 
President C. C. Bonney, with speeches by 
President Harper, Dr. Gunsaulus and many 
others, to celebrate the Parliament of 
Religions and promote the work of World’s 
Congress extensions in all lands. 

THE CONVENTION OF THE FEDERATION 

OF LABOR. 

The recent annual convention of the 
Federation of Labor was significant, both 
politically and industrially. As this is the 
largest of labor organizations, its pro- 
ceedings were widely reported and discussed. 
An anti-saloon plank, adopted and _pre- 
sented by the union printers of the whole 
country, was laid on the table without 
debate. This is not indicative of an early 
union of the two reform parties. Untilthe 
labor vote becomes less friendly to liquor in 
theory and practice, any prohibition fusion 
with it will be mostly confusion. The 
successful union of the reform parties in the 
city election of Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
however, and satisfactory union platforms 
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agreed upon in other cases, encourage such 
unifying, educative conferences as Miss 
Willard suggests. The Federation, strange- 
ly oblivious to the revelations of political 
corruption which were being made in New 
York City and elsewhere, failed to couple a 
demand for civil service reform with its 
demand for city ownership of lighting 
plants, waterworks and street-cars, and 
for national ownership of railroads, tel- 
egraphs and mines. Except for the vital 
omission of civil service reform, these 
demands are those favored by Professor Ely 
and many other Christian scholars. The 
Federation refused to indorse the Socialists’ 
demand for the complete nationalization of 
industry. It also refused to become a polit- 
ical party, which does not mean that there 
will not be vigorous use of the labor vote 
in all parties. Free silver was indorsed, 
which has since been made the chief plank 
of the Populists by a gathering of 300 of 
their leaders. 

SUPERINTENDENT BYRNES, IN NEW YORK. 

Superintendent Byrnes, of New York, 
although handled with gloves by the Lexow 
Committee, will find his severe criticism of 
the Police Commissioners for political med- 
dling matched by the public’s criticism of 
himself, not only for the connivance with 
corruption that Dr. Parkhurst charges him 
with, but even more for his admission that 
he had amassed his fortune of one third of 
a million chiefly by the favor of Jay Gould, 
whose gift of speculative “points” was either 
a bribe for doing what was not his duty in 
special service for the millionaire, or was a 
reward for doing his duty, which no public 
officer can properly receive. The undue 


influence of plutocrats upon government is 
also illustrated by the ingenuous statement 
of the President of the Vanderbilt rail- 
way system, concerning the suspension of 
passes for legislators by order of the new 
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constitution of New York, that the mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention who 
made this law were most of them supplied 
with free passes by himself. The meaning 
of free passes for public men was “writ 
large’ when a judge in the Ann Arbor 
strike, if the papers were correct, was car- 
ried to the court on a special train, freely 
furnished by the railway in whose behalf he 


was there, to issue an injunction against 
strikers. 


Ir was an excellent parting sentiment 
that John Burns left the working-men of 
America, in an interview with a Voice 
reporter, the night before he sailed: 


‘‘In England we are beginning to realize that 
beer and brains don’t go together. We have 
come to the conclusion that drink and democ- 
racy are divergent elements.” 


In all the confused noise about currency, 
there are two suggestions worth repeating: 
One, that of Mr. E. J. Wheeler, of the 
Voice, that all currency should be issued by 
the national government in the form of 
treasury notes, redeemable in either gold or 
silver bullion at its market value. Another 
suggests it should be redeemable half in 
gold and half in silver, to establish bimet- 
allism. 


SABBATH observance workers in Boston 
are greatly encouraged by the action 
of the Police Board, which last Friday 
revoked the license of three theaters, for 
not complying with the requirements of 
“sacred concerts.” In Sabbath observance 
the best work now being done, so far as the 
writer is informed, is that of Rev. J. B. 
Davison, secretary of the Wisconsin Sab- 
bath Association (address, Milwaukee), who 
has succeeded unusually in two most 
important lines of effort : (1) In the publi- 
cation and circulation of Rest Day liter- 
ature in foreign tongues; (2) in securing 
the co-operation not only of Protestant 
pastors of foreign churches, but also of 
Roman Catholics. Ata recent great meet- 
ing in Green Bay, there was an address made 
by Bishop Messmer, Roman Catholic, who 
was accompanied by several priests. Sab- 
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bath leaflets in German, Scandinavian 
and English are being circulated through 
the state, one of them being a collection of 
recent Roman Catholic utterances against 
Sunday saloons, and in favor of co-operation 
with non-Catholies. 


IN connection with the Sabbath question, 
it is interesting to note the words “no 
Sunday travel,” in the advertisement of a 
four-day excursion to California from St. 
Paul. As one can reach St. Paui in two 
days from most Eastern cities, it reminds 
us that one can cross the continent between 
Sundays. 


Four pugilists have recently been killed 
in prize-fights. This fact,as some hope, will 
tend to depopularize this brutal sport. But 
foot-ball kills many more than that every 
year, and yet it is not abandoned by its 
admirers. We fearthat nothing lessthan law 
will suppress either form of brutality. We 
note that the chief defense of foot-ball is 
that it will make our young men efficient 
defenders of their country in time of war, 
which suggests that whatever may be the 
case with the athletes themselves, their 
defenders are earnest students of ancient 
literature, so much so that they have not 
read of the change of warfare since the days 
of personal encounters on the battle-field. 
In this connection, it should be noted that 
the Indiana college presidents, at a recent 
state meeting, decided against intercolle- 
giate foot-ball games. 


THE Union Signal has analyzed the unsuc- 
cessful vote for full woman suffrage in 
Kansas, and finds it included ninety per 
cent of the Prohibition vote, fifty-seven per 
cent of the Populist, thirty-three per cent 
of the Republican and twenty-three per cent 
of the Democratic. These percentages, 
however, were no doubt modified unfavor- 
ably in the last two parties named, by the 
fact that woman suffrage was in the plat- 
form of the two former, and partisan feeling 
was thus aroused. Such constitutional 
changes are most favorably considered sep- 
arate from party issues. 
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Articles in Monthly Magazines. 





SOME ARTICLES IN 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
JANUARY, 


A Singular Life. By Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps. 

*The Survival of the AmericanType. 

Joint Owners in Spain. 

The Symphony Illustrated by 
Beethoven’s Fifth in C Minor. 
The Meaning of an Eisteddfod. 

A Village Stradivarius. 

The Genius of France. 

Gallia Rediviva. 

*Co-operative Production in 
British Isles, 

The Want of Economy in the Lec- 
ture System 

A German Appraisal of the United 
States. 


the 


BIBLICAL WORLD. 
JANUARY. 


er and New Testament 


dy, 

The Teaching of Jesus: The Relig- 
ious Ideas of the Jews in the 
Time of Jesus. 

The Drama in Semitic Literature. 

The Originality of the Apoc:lypse. 

Studies in Palestinian Geography. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 
DECEMBER. 


Two Sides to a Saint. 

Monasticism: Its Ideals and its 
History. ’ 

The New Syriac Gospels. 

Archeology and Criticism. 

Theological Aims and Progress. 

TheSymbolism of the “Divina Com- 
media.” 


CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 
JANUARY. 


God and Ceesar. 

Current Events and the Kingdom. 
Christian Work in Colleges. 
Presbyterian Cathedrals. 


COSMOPOLITAN. 
JANUARY. 


Great Passions of History: Paolo 
and Francesca. By “Ouida.” 

Pasteur. 

The Theatrical Season in New York. 

The Cathedrals of France. 

The Bamboo. 

A Parting ane a Meeting. By W.D. 
Howells. 

The Young Man andthe Church. By 
Edward W. Bok. 

The Christmas Betrothal. 

Humboldt’s Aztec Paintings. 

The Story of a Thousand. By Albi- 
on W. Tourgee. 

A Three-stranded Yarn. 


ECLECTIC. 
JANUARY. 


The Crimea in 1854 and 1894. 

Christian Socialism. 

*The Gouvernante of Paris. 

The Chino-Japanese Conflict. 

The Hans Sachs Celebration in Ger- 
many. 





THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


A Dominant Note of Some Recent 
Fiction. 

Why I Am Not an Agnostic. 

Walter Pater—a Portrait. 

Burning Questions of Japan. 


HARPER’S. 
JANUARY. 


The Fortunes of the Bourbons. 

Hearts es (Continued). 
Thomas Ha 

Charleston ond the Carolinas. 

A War Debt. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 

The Princess Aline. By Richard 
Harding Davis. 

Shakspere’s Americanisms. 
Cabot Lodge. 

With the Hounds in France. 

Fujisan. 

Lin McLean’s Honeymoon. 

New York Slave-traders. 

The Middle Hall. By Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. 


By 


Henry 


LEND A HAND 
JANUARY. 


The Lynn Fire. 

Emergency Work in Providence. 

Charity Organization as a Teacher 
of Ways to Self-help. 

What the Stateand Society Owe to 
All Children. 

Homes for Homeless Children. 

The Placing Out of Homeless and 
Neglected Children. 

How Shall ge By Debt to the 
Children be Paid 

Medical Aid to the Worthy and Un- 
worthy. 


LIPPINCOTT’S. 
JANUARY. 


The Waifs of Fighting Rocks. 

The Ducks of the Chesapeake. 

Mrs. Santa Claus. 

Christmas Customs and Supersti- 
tions. 

With the Autocrat. 

A Question of Responsibility. 

Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 

By Telephone. 

New-Year’s Days in Old New York. 

Socialist Novels. 


McCLURE'’S. 
JANUARY. 


Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Letting in the Jungle. By Rudyard 

Kipling. 

Concerning “Ships that Pass in the 
Night.” By entries Harraden. 

*Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst. 

The Green Flag. A. Conan Doyle. 

The Dramatic Season. 

Mr. Moody: Some Impressions and 
Facts. Prof. Henry Drummond. 

The Battle of Marengo. By a Sol- 
dier of Napoleon. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
JANUARY. 
Historic Political Upheavals. By 
Ex-Speaker Reed. 
Personal History of the Second 
Empire. Albert D. Vandam. 








*Problems Before the Western Far- 
mer. By ex-Governor of Kansas.. 

The Young Czar and His Advisers, 
By Hon. Charles Emory Smith, 
Ex-Minister to Russia. 

The Future of Gold. By Director of 
the Mint. 

What Paul Bourget Thinks of Us, 
By Mark Twain. 

Our Trade with China. 

The Military Systems of Europe and 
America. 

Shall We Have Free Ships? 

The New Death Duties in England, 


OUTING. 
JANUARY. 


Winning a Christmas Bride. 

Bas’ Therese. 

An Elk-Batteau in Russia. 

Two Tries for Turkey. 

A Sledging Picnic in North China. 

A Woman in the Mackenzie Delta 
(Concluded@). 

In Banana-land Awheel. 

Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. 

A Jamestown Romance (Continued). 

A Christmas Among the Tules. 

The National Guard of New York 
State. (Second Paper.) 

Down on the Desert. 

The Tact of Miss Aspinwall-Jones. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
JANUARY. 


Evolution in Shipping and Ship- 
building on the Pacific Coast. 
Stedman and Some of His British 
Contemporaries. 

The Song of the Balboa Sea. By 
Joaquin Miller. 

Tim Slather’s Ride. 

In the Golden Chersonese. 

Naval Control of the Pacific Ocean. 


True Tales of the Old West. By My 
French Friend. 
Chronicles of San Lorenzo. By Mrs. 


Badger’s Snoot. 
The Relapse of Pap 
The Decline of the Mission Indians, 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 
JANUARY. 


Some of the Season’s Opera-singers. 

The Bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

*Round About Naples. 

Cherchez La Femme! 

“From the Wild West.” 

The Professional Woman’s League 
of New York. 

TheStory of Two Dreams 

The Real Cleopatra versus the Cle- 
opatra of Literature and of Art. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
JANUARY. 


Two English Visitors: 
and Henry 8S. Lunn. 
The Armenian Crisis 
*The Industrial Christian Alliance 
of New York. 


John Burns 


Mr. Bryce’s New Chapters on Cur- 
rent American Questions. 
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